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iN py atms, a chase, a challenge, and ds matter of course; a par-|| steps out of his cartiagé, shes into the 1mm, and.pereeives, 

a a OBIGIN ALP DETRYs .-. :-.. 4... |pagreph im the newspapers. Yet, mistake me not, gentle |t with looks which. it ena baffle’ pen or. sania portrays 
a A a ° ~ re ea ERE - {{reader; I 9m no’ advochte for imprudent marriages,and || that all his exertions have been mavailing. ey 

a REVERY.; ath Ses |/have no gréat respect for your boardmg-schoo] misses, wlia|| ‘Thoughts.and fancies such as. these were passing-rapid- 

Oft when-the world iath’ failed to pléase; ‘{}devour novels-until their heads are turned, and, with their} ly through my mind on the 25th of: August, as. was slow- 





T’ve stolen from man’s haunts aways |\feelings wound up to the highest pitch, axe ready to fly,in-|| ly traveling from, Annan to Langholm, and nearing ,the 
And there, when all-was hushed in peace, © {ito the atms of thé first man they meet, mérely because his}| celebrated village of Springfield.. Qur frugal meal was 
Hayedtightened Faney’s flickering tay. ‘'° * * address is easy, his.face is handsome, and his carriage de-|| soon. despatched at the inn, and after divers questions. put 
Then, too, Pve gazed in fomdnfssoh — ') | | bsaair, Love, they say, must be caught at first sight, and |} to the landlord, as well as. to the tidy maiden who waited 
~ * "Phe mind’s fair phantoms sporting freey~ yet.F should doubt whether courtship in which the-¢ye is|}on us, touching the important business of marriage, it wes 
By turns my heart by each wag won, the sole arbiter, is likely to jead to the happiest results.—- mutually agreed that, we should send our compliments.to 
Which thea the fairest sesittd:ohbe—«! * ‘. | A good husband gained inthis way would be as great a | Mr. Elliptt, one of the priests, and invite him to join usin 
Till one has charned iny taptuted sight,” “~~, windfall as the highest prize in a state lottery; and for gve-|fa glass of toddy. His reveretice, (I use the word inno of- 
And chefied inie fastin fetter light.’ - ry rash and inconsiderate nymph who.espguses a man of||fensive.meaning,) who very probably expected,a job, was 
nae oR <* 8 sterling sense, whose talents and industry more than epin-||not. slow in making’ hie appearance; and.indeed from the 
Thus; inthe world without, I’ve sten ~ _ | fipensate his lack of forturie and humble lineage, there are'| hints, whispers, and looks of the landlady, I am figmly per- 
> Tie beautedus fair before ‘me stiove s --|)probably a hundred who throw themselyes away upon the||suaded that the belief was general, that I and my compan, 
© -paiaerots With esch T'xe bead, ¥/dolts and, dandies, who are generally too much in love with} ion, if not the principals, were at least the. @vauf. couriers 
Till 6a mé.beataed the fook f love. themselves to.become permanent worshippers at any shrine. || of a marriage party.. Bat here they labored under a great 
Brann ey’. F hing iit On this principal, @ cross maiden-aunt or an obdutate a mistake; bigamy is not permitted in Britain, and even were 
T've gazed ‘upon that brow o a ¢ tent, who looks exclusively to a union of interest, may aften } it otherwise, neither of us,.I suspect, had’ found the-carés 
With rapturing thought so eloquent—. 


. , 4 > ‘ do the state signal service. by checking the evils of which|| of the married life so light as.to think of playing. the fool 
Thy lips where chisseled splendors shiney, Dr. Malthus is so much afraid.. But are there no cases of|| over.again. Be this.as it may, our courteous guest neith- 
Than roses far more redolent;— = a different character!—is there no bane of an opposite na-||er expressed nor looked disappointed., ‘The cheerful glass 
‘And they have seemed so bright and fair, ture, to which Gretna Green furnishes an antidote? Many || circulated freely, and before we parted, he became compli 
My all.of hope hath centred there. ‘ a Srouunepe creditor has found’an asylum within the pre- || mentary, and more than epee confessed that he was better 
ee eincts.of Holyroad;. but. ea upright,. though unfortu- |} pleased with the polite manner in which we had requested 
Albeit thou knowest:nof the flame, = nate men, have been gladjto fly to the same sanctuary, as/| the favor of hig company, than if he-had been sent for pro- 
Which burns withia my bosom’sshrin¢g == -. _ }ithe only means of eschewing the-fangs of a merciless cre-||fessionally; and with the prospect .of receiving a’ pretty 


Aten 


From thee an emanation came,, ; ditor, A: luckless Edinburgh wight of my acquaintance|| handsome fee. The effect of liquor in opening and soften- 

And that each aspiration ’s thine— || became bankzupt some fifteen years ago, and though he||ing the human heart has been compared to the power of a 
Yet they are cherished still for thee, ha voluntarily surrendered his whole effects, one of his-credi-|| lighted, taper placed in an alabaster. or any ether vases 
-. And hope het flattering tale will 'tell— ‘+ i tors remained inexorable. In this dilemma, he tried.evéry || what at firet seémed obaque and impenetrable, suddenly 
Such hope as e’en mid chainsis free ; 


means to bring the churl to reason, fondly hoping he.would || becomes clear and. distinct, enabling. the observer to look 


‘And hath survived the convent’s cell-+ * come round at last, and pass.from his threat to. attach his through and through an object, and scan correctly.its inter- 
‘And then I dream that sonie bright day ©’: - '* j}person. Butno., A messenger arrived with a caption in || nal configuration. And so f found. it in. the present, in- 
Will banish alt but bliss avtay.° Bi ar wet his pocket, rung the bell, and inquired if Mr. W. Y..was||stance. The man, who. seemed naturally shy and -taci+ 
oc" -“-fat‘home. Mr. Y., who openedthe door himself, with great || turn, gradually beeame frank and-communicative, and-in 
Since first I knew thy witching power, ' *}tpresence of mind desired the officer to walk in, and without the courae of a pretty. long sederunt, I gleaned ‘from him 
I scarce a wanderer have-been— even waiting to lift his hat, closed the door. suddenly be+|| the following facts and circumstances, which I now. lay 
’ ‘But thoti hast cheered cach dréaming h our . hind him; bolted down stairs as if the furjes had been chas-|| at the feet of the. reader,.in the hope, that. when he is not | 
+ he spirit of each fanieied scene; a ing him, made for Leith-street, turned first one-corney,|| better employed, they may serve to. whileaway ap i 
the dicent"af lifemy longing thought {then another, till he arrived. unharmed at the back of the||hour, . © ete a 3 fay 
be ow thy opfirit hath hot brok A Cannongate, and then darted away at, a speed never either|| ‘At what precise-period the firat runaway marriage was 
4 y & 4 se ' . }i@qualled or exerted before. The officer, too, was.a good |} celebrated at the spot called Gretna Green cannot now be 
A hope af ‘starry fiction wrough coker’? - {lrunner, but he made a little lee-way in the first instance; | satisfactorily ascertained; but incommon parlance the cus- 
The word my fip hath neyer spoke. and though he strained every nerve, and even, I believe, || tom is said to have existed.from time immemorial. Old 
, Such, fair one, thou art yet-tome— . 


; was the fleetest man of the two, the fugitive gained the] Joseph Paisley, who died in 1814, at the advanced age of 
. And suoh I dream thou *Itever be, ‘; T. 1. S«)\ strand before him. Though only a few feet-intervened be-|| fourscore years, resided in his youth.at Megg’s-hill,.a small 
— - — == || tween them, the officer, home) to, the ay knew well || farm a between Game = npringuelds had benep 
T " that he durst not touch a hair of my friend’s head, no more||the name GretnaGreen. But go far as 1791, he aban- 
MISCELLANEO a SELECTIONS. than the witches,could have dened to dock’ Maggy’s tail || doned Megg’s-hill,-and removed to Springfield ae a moré 
esd had she gained the farther side of the running stream. _Jn|} convenient spot; and though the popular name is still kept 
GRETNA GREEN. «-,.* “Wa word, the quarry had escaped—the bay-hound was et |j up, it is po longer geographically . accurate... Though he 
It ishardly necessary to inform'any reader that Gretna || fault, and be whom it was sought tq'place in durence vile|| generally went by the name of the Blacksmith, he knew 
Green, or rather the village of Springfield, in the parish of} paused on the very margin of the strand; and.panting and || nothing of the secrets of the anvil and the for, é. On the 
Gretna, in Dumfriesshire, has long been celebrated in the || blowing, exclaimed in scarcely articulate accents—‘A contrary, he was bred a tobacconist, and continyed. to roll 
annals of clandestine marriages. It happens.that while a||race; eh!—won by half aneck, eh!—but I beat, J beat aud liquor tho seamani’s-quid until tLe trade he had follow; 
marriage can be performed in Scotland'without the least so-{!good day; sir’ >... * fled iherely asa by-job throve so surprisingly that he found 
lombity {nothing more being necessary than’a mutual ac-|| ‘Now, the goal of the lover, like the goal of the debtor,|| he could subsist on it alone, and that,too, withont. taking: 
knowledgerneént of the parties, before witnesses, that they ||i8 frequently spine by speed of foot; the race in.the one|| a stave from his bicker, Welding or soning is a term we 
take each other réspectively for man-and wife,) no pair can|{ ease being performed by bipeds, in the other by quadrapeds,|| known.in the smithy; and it js believed that it was the 
be coupled in England without, nriny previous ¢éremonies, || who drag a vehicle of somekind at their heelg, And though || metaphorical application of this term’ that procuréd for 
besides a regular performance of the’ marriagé-services in|| the pursued contrive to take the advantage at starting, the|| Paisley the appellation. of blacksmith. . Though | neithet 
the church, or else-in private: by special license, whiehis || tables are sometimes well nigh turned, particularly if they|| avaricious norcold-hearted, he wasa rough, outspoken, eo- - 
luxury that only the wealthy, can afford, Hence, when|/have journeyed far from home: but the’. accommodating|| centric fefiow; drank like‘ fish, swore like a trooper, and, 
young people in England wish to marry. without the con-|| priests are neither far to.seek nor ill to find, and when ti ! when anee in his cops, forgot entirely the character he had 
sent of friends, they find it necessary to. escape toScotland; || presses, they discharge their duty With astonishing cele-||:aesumeds, Still.he monoyodlised.the wliole trade, and only 
and ag Gretna Green is the nearest part of the Seottish bor-||rity.. Should an.enraged father, supposing the distance .to|| on one occasion was. threatened with opposition; .but -he 
der to the bulk of England, it is generally resorted tos and || be rather trifling, ride or drive his own horse, he has some || soon put ‘an end to his rival’s pretesisions, by proposing @ 
there, of course, a regular matrimonial forge has been es-|\chance of ‘overtaking the :lovers; but if he,trusts to post-|] copartnery, in. which the assistant, an addition “ hope 
tablished, An account of the Gretria system was publigh-}| boys, he leans, alas!on a broken reed» The rascals haye|| of 4,lucrative succession, was, allowed to pocket: the whole 
ed in a provincial periodical, by Mr. M’Diarmid, editor of||a spice of knight-errantry about them which enlists their|| profits accruingfrom the pened pedestran couples... On 
the Dumfries Courier; and as it may Well amyse a more ex-||sympathies in fayor of the runaways; and though, with a/| more thap one oceasion,he earned thehan oa. roby a.hun- 
tensive citcle of readers than it hae yet obtained, while the}) brace ef lovers deposited in a chaise, they rattle along with || dred guineas, in a briefer space than barber requires to 
main features of the practice-which it delineates can only |ithe speed of Jehu, yet, if called upon to mar, rather than||shave.a country bumpkin; 6}d Charles.B., Lord Deerburst, 
communncate a wholesome disgust to the mind, we extract || expedite the happy pair’s progress, they canplay-the French|/and one or two others, paid fully that sum; and though 
the eee part of it in this place. ~ a 3.%.  - fipostillion in fine style, and. make a terrible. flourish with|| these were catches of rare,occurrence, many of the .infe- 
“If Gretna Green marriages be. not always.the happiest|| hee} and ship While they are purposely, teeing: ground all|| rior fees were so handsome, that. the priest, had he been 
inthe end, they are at least by far the metriest at the time: |}the. while. . The very horsts seem to guess at the character || careful, might have opt se pm oe ne yetdied in.easy cit-. 
und Miss Lydia Langnish was partly in the right when she|| of the persona they carry, and the time is frequently soac-}{ cw ces. But he liked his bottle.too well for neg 


ot sal is 
easily come by goes as cheaply; and the trade of marry- 


























Pettishly remarked that there was nofuq’ in a loye affair|| curately teckoned, that jusr as Rinainge pEpRARY has/| the same remark -willapply to.-his 
atall that did not lead to:s leap from a Window into a lover's" been carcluded, the pursuing perty arrives at Springfield, 
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ing, though not hazardous, has this featare in common with’ 
the trade of smuggling, that there is seldom much money 
gained by it in the end, F pa 

“At present there aretwo rival practitioners in Spring- 
field, one of whom marfjed the grand-daughter of Paisley, 
and fell heir to his trade, in much the same way that some | 
persons acquife the right of vending quack medicines.— | 
Still the othergets a good deal of custom; .and here, as in| 
every thitig else, competition has beep faverable to the in-) 
terests of the public. Though a bargain is generally made) 
beforehand,.a marriage-monger why had no yival to fear, 
might fix his fee at any sum he pleased; aid instances have 4 
oceutred in whicl the parties complained that they had, 
been too heavily taxed: Not long-before my visit to Spring-| 
field, a young English clergyman who had failed to pro-, 
cure his..father’s consent, arrived fur the purpose of being) 
married. ‘The fee demanded wasthirty guineas, 4 demand) 
to which his reverence demurred, and at the same time} 
stated, that though he married mary a couple, his fee bad| 
never éxceéded half a guinea. ‘‘Fhe ¢lergyman, in fact, | 
had no such money about him, but it was agreed at last} 
that he shauld pay £10 in hand, and grant a promissory | 
note for the balance; and the bill, which was'certainly a) 
curiosity of its kind, was regularly negotiated through 2} 
Carlisle bank, and as regularly paid at the time appointed. | 
And heré I must mention a circumstance which has not | 
been provided for in the new bill regarding combinations of| 
workmen, though it manifestly tends to augment the tax 
on irregular marriages, At Springfield there are twe inns, 
ag well as two priests, one of whiclreach of the latter pat- | 
ronises exclusively. More than this, the-house at which | 
a lover arrives at Springfield, depends entirely upon what} 
inn.he starts from at Carlisle. ‘Though he may wish to} 
give a preference, and issue positive orders on the subject, | 
these orders are uniformly disobeyed. The post-boys will) 
only stop at one house, and that for the best of reasons, | 
that the priest goes snacks with them, and knows full well | 
‘the fale of their patronage. Excepting in the case of) 
sickness or absence, the priests never desert their colors; | 
all the guests of the one house are married by Mr. ;of the | 
other by Mr. Elliot; so that those who are most deeply con-| 
cerned hiave-very little to say in the business. In this 
way something like a monopoly ‘still: exists; and what is} 
more strange still, not only the post-boy who drives a ¢ou- 
ple, but the whole of his brethren about the inn, are per-| 
mitted ‘to share in the profits of the day. The thing'is| 
viewed in the light of windfall, and the proceeds placed | 
in-a sort of fee-fund, to be afterwards shared in‘such pro- 
Aortions as the parties’see fit: ‘To what extent the priests) 
are taxed, I could not-with all my art learn, but I suspect} 

he demands made on-them are rather exorbitant, and that, 
f they saw any feasible plan, they would willingly rid 
themselves of a set of jackals, who, unlike the animal who 
vrings the lion his prey, neither wait till their master has 
feasted, nor are contented with a stall share of the booty. 
Altogether, the marrying business must bring a large sum 
annually into Springfield.. Indeed, an inhabitant confes-| 
fod that it is ‘the principal benefit and support of the place.’ | 
Upon an-average, three hundred couples are married in the| 
year, and half a gainea 1s the lowest fee that is ever charg-| 
ed. “But a trifle like that is gnly levied from. poor and, pe-| 
destridn couples, and persons even in the middle ranks of 
life, are compelled to pay much more handsomely. In Sep- 
tember last, otie Yentleman had given £50; and, indepen- 
dently of the money that is spent in the inns, many hun- 
dreds annually must find their way into the pockets of the 
priests, and theif-concurrents, the post-boys. 

“In-its legal effect, the ceremony performed at Gretna 
Green merely amounts to a confession before witnesses that 
certain parties‘are man and~ wife; and the:reader is aware 
that little more is required to constitute a marriage ip 
Scotland—a marriage which may’ be censured by ehurch 
courts, but which is perfectly binding in regard to proper- 
ty and the rights of the children. Still a formula has a 
‘wonderful value in the eyes of the fair; and the priests, I 
believe, reada considerable’ part of the marriage-service, 
offer up a prayer, require the parties to join hands, sign a 
tecord, &c. &e.. But on this part of their vocation they 
prudently observe a strict silence; for, although the law 
cannot reach them at present, they. could scarcely hope to 
scape punishment, were they openly to assume the char- 
acter of parsons. © They also grant lines, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal copy:—‘*These are to certify to alt whom 
it thay concern, that —— —— and —— —— came before 
me, and declared themselves to be both single persons, and 
were lawfully married according to the way of the Church 
of England, and agreeably to the lawsof the Kirk of Scot- 
jand, Gjvenunder my hand at Springfield, near Gretna 
Green, this ——~ day; &c. &e, before these witnesses.” — 
At my request, Mr. Elliot produced the marriage-record, 
which, as a publie document, is regularly kept, and which, 
to eorfess the truth, would require to bé eo, seeing that it 
is ‘sometimes tendered as evidence in eourt. ‘True, they 
cannot subpena a witness from Scotland, but the priest is of 
course allowed his expenses, and of this he himselfremark- 
ed, *‘when a man knows chat he goes in a righteous cause, 
why should he be unwilling or afraid?” 
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of an honest yeoman, who had wooed her long and loved 


|} as himeelf, he immediately ordered fresh horses, and har- 














and oracles of thre village, might pick up many’a queer 
story that would add to his stock of standing jokes, or: 
peradventure eke out the well thambed pages of the **En- 
cyclopedia of Wit;”” but as my time did: not admit of this, 
1 ctin only relate oneor two.’ - ; a 
**Not long ago, a gentleman who had settled somewhere 
in Scotland earrived af Springfield, and spent an hour or 
two in one of the inns, chiefly, I believe, from motives of 
euriosity.. He was aceompanied by his daughter, a very 
beautiful and interesting ereatur¢, though not more than 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. Neither father nor 
daughter had ever crossed the Sark before, and they were 
both more than ordinarily curious to know everything 
about Scotland and Scottish ‘matriages. In: particular, 
they expressed a wish ‘to see the Blacksmith, not doubt- 
ing that a true sonof Vulean, with a begrimed face and 
leathern apron, would pop in upon thenr, and demand 
their pleasure. But here they were speedily undeceived; 
and when Mr. Elliot-arrived, the gentleman endeavored 
to be as witty ‘as possible, stating among other things 
that le wished to introduce a young Jady, that she might 
know .both her man and the way’ back again. To this 
salutation Mr, Elliot answered drily, that he had known 
as unlikely things come to pass; and in Jess than three or 
four months, the same young lady actually came before 
him, ‘and was married to one of her father’s ploughmen. 
In point of looks, the bride-groom and bride seemed form- 
ed for one dnother, and the jocular priest, who from the 
first recognised his old acquaintance, ventured to hint 
after dinner that surely Mr. would not be angry with 
his fair daughter for proving herself so apt a scholar, and 
profiting by the lesson he had himself taught. ‘But, alas! 
the blow felbso heavily upon the poor Cumbrian, that it 
at first threatened to break his heart, or unsettle his un- 
derstanding. The lovely and light-hearted Beatrice was 
the apple of his eye—the stay and pride of his maturer 
years; and so far from wishing to match her with a com- 
mon clown, thete were few even of the better class, of 
yeomen that he deemed worthy: of aspiring to such an 
honor. In the course of time, however, the old man’s 
wtuth gradually gave way to, better feelings; a farm was 
taken for his son-in-law, and stocked and plenished, 
nebody knew how; and, if report may be credited, the 
praiseworthy eonduct of both the young people is likely to 
lead to a'complete and permanent reconciliation, 

**On another occasion, a middle-aged gentleman arrived 
from the south of England, and was united to a lady con- 
siderabiy lis junior in years and appearance, and who, 
very unfortunately, happened to be the sister of his for- 
mer wife. The veteran-bridegroom was in high spirits, 
scattered his money very fréely, and seemed so well satis- 
fied ‘with the accommodations of the place, that he was 
in no haste to retire from the scéne of his second nuptials. 
At length, however, the carriage Was ordered to the door; 
and just ds the sun was sinking in the west, and, by the 
agency of the clouds that congregated around the falling 
monarch, intersecting the broad expanse of the Solway 
with many a beautiful zone of light, the happy pair bade 
adieu to Springfield, and with a dégree of haste not at all 
réquisite in their situation, made the best of their way to 
merry England. Nor had they left the inn above an hour 
or so, when a‘second chaise-and-four drove up, discharged 
afresh cargo of lovers, younger and fairer, and better 
matched, but neither so wealthy nor so paradoxical as'the 
first.: And whom, reader, might the second pair be!— 
whom but a handsome, well-favored youth, and the only 
daughter of the former bridegroom, who, in revenge for 
her father’s frailty and folly, had yielded to the entreatiés 





her dearly. The spirited young lady had no objection 
whatever to a stepmother, but a stepmother and an aunt 
in the same -pérson formed a species of relationship utter- 
ly irréconcilable with her notions of propriety; and asshe 
was determined to change her residence at any rate, she 
thought it just as prudent to change her condition at the 
same time. Qn arriving at Carlisle, the fatlier found a, 
letter waiting him at the inn, marked in haste, and reveal- 
ing.to him the secret ,of his daughter’s elopement; and | 
not doubting that the parties had gone on thesame errand /} 


ried back to Gretna Green.—The carriages, in fact, must 
have met on the road; but the night being dark, neither 
party was aware of the preseuce of the other; and though 
the Yorkshire proprietor reached Springfield before his 
daughter and her Jover had departed, he was unfortunately 
a stage too late. Much and loudly he bragged and bulli- 
ed, and fain would he have carried hisdaughter along with 
him; but the yeoman refitsed to pait with his bride, and 
when the other threatened to disinherit his child, and 
proseribe her husband, he very coolly replied, that, ‘‘as 
matters stood, the connéction wag none of the most re- 
spectable—that he knew the value of a good wife, though 
without a guinea or friend to- take her part—-that in a 
moderate way he could do his-own turn, 9s well as the 
purse-prouwd gentleman he was addressing—~and that as to} 
the rest, he, would trust to Providence and his own indus- 
try.” ‘*Nobly spoken,” rodred the exhilarated priest;— 














*A st it who had leisure to rusticate about Spring- 


“and faith, Jet me tell you, Jonathan’ Oldbuck, if I had 





figit; tippling with the priests, and pumping'the crones 














known you wereafter marrying. your wife’s sister, I' would 












at tay igets in the'fire-than welded ix 
tals of such an opposite nature. The lines are now foi 
own property; but if you'\l restore ‘the bit of plain 


Pil hand you over every note, and wash Fry de 
whiole business.” But to this A my hands of the 


ition the Yorkshiremay 
demurred, and perceiving that matters could. 

ed, he left the apartment and’ the villas ager 
all the while like a Russian bear.’ ”, 





SCRAPS. ” 
Dicere maguas nugas magno. conatu.— Terence, 


Wuar an admirable old poet is Cowley! 
the head of that fair friend of mine who lent me those ani. 
tique volumes that lie before me, bearing his name indlack 
and red letters upon the title-page! the very book is.a cu. 
riosity. It was printed in London in 17%, and is ‘ijled 
with most magnificent specimens'of what engraving was 
in the last century. ‘The Eleventh Edition, adorned with 
cuts,’ says the title, and dowbtless it was a wonderful book 
in its day, It contains all the works of this celebrated poet 
and is publisaed from the original copies. Prefixed tothese 
is a brief account of his life and writings, written by one 
of his friends, from whiclr I extract the following interest. 
ing passage:— 

* His body wag attended to Westminster Abbey by a great number of 
persons of the most eminent quality, and -fellowed with the praises of all 
good and learned mien. It lies near the ashes of Chaucer and Spencer, 
the two most famous English poets of former times. But whoever would 
dohim right, should not only equal him to the. principal ancient-writers of 
our own nation, but should also rank his name among thé authors of the 
true antiquity, the best of the Greeks and Romans. Jn that place there js 
a monument designed for him by my Lord Duke of Buckingham, in testi. 
mony of his affection; and the King himself was pleased to bestow wpon 
him the best epitaph, when, upon the newsof his death; his Majesty de- 


clared that Mr. Cowley had vot left a beter man behind him in Eng. 
land. 


Cowley. thus quaintly describes the voice of Posthumous 
Fame:— 


Blessings on 


Yet T must add—what sound is’t strikes mine ear? 
Sure [ Fame’s Trumpet hear, 

Tt sounds like the last Trumpet—for it can 
Raise up the buried Man, 


I wish I could copy a portrait of Sir Anthony Vandyke 
which is among the ‘cuts’ with which this curious old vole 
ume is ‘adorned.’ My readers would thus have a tare spe- 
cimen of engraving from the burin of ‘M. V. Gucht, sculp,,’ 
who was doubtless the Charles Heath of his day. -Itre- 
presents the celebrated painter as in a revery apparently, 
half resting on his elbow, the fore-finger of the hand that 
leans playing with the points of his sureoat, and the little 
finger ornamented with a stone seal-ring, covering almost 
the whole of the lower joints. I cannot say my respect 
for the memory and genius of this wonderful artist, is much 
increased by the personal and physiognomica] view of him 
which Mon Von Gucht has handed to posterity. This ela 
borate ‘cut,’ purporting to be a portraiture of the form 
and feature of Vandyke, would pass tolerably as a repre- 
sentation of a Yorkshire yeoman, or a Cornwall miner. 

The following verse, commencing a poem upon the death 
of this celebrated painter, contains a beautiful idea:— 

Vandyke is dead. But what bold Muse shall dare, 
—Though Poets in that word with Painter’s share— 
‘Toexpress her sddness? Poesy must become 

An Act, like Painting then—an Act that’s dumb. 


There is much pinlosophy, and much common sense in 
the following lines, which I copy from another part of the 
same .voluszne:— ‘ 


Friendship is léss apparent when too nigh, 
Like objects when they touch the eye; 
Less meritorious then is Love— 
For when we friends together see 
So much, so much hoth one do prove, 
Tiliat their Love then seems but Self.Love t be. 


It was Cowley who asked— 


What sliali [ do to be forever known, 
> And make the Age to come, mine own? 


And it was he who called ‘Books my best friends.’ And 
his description of Hope, as an pes 


Empty Cloud, which the eye deceives 

With shapes that our,own Fancy gives— 

A Cloud which gilt and painted now appears, . 
Bat must drop presently in Tears. 


is truly beautiful. 
And again:— 


Hope thou bold Taster of Delight, 
Whe, whilst thou shouldst but taste, devour’st it quite? 


The following epigram is from the pen of the same bard. 
It bi written on viewing a badly ‘painted piéture of Pro- 
metheus, . - : 


_. How wretched does Prometiieus* State appear, 
While he his second Misery suffers here! 
Draw him no more, lest, as he tortured stands, 
He blame great Jove’s Jess than the paintet’s hands. 
It would the Vulture’s cruelty outgo, 

‘ If once again his Liyer thus should grow. 
Pity him, Jove! arid his bold theft allow; . 
‘The Flames he once:stole from Thee, grant him now. 


1 think this must have ¢hecked the aspirations.of the 
Pale dctipt SHCA. , 
* ”* 


* * * 
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—_—— 
Who is it that has these lines? They run strangely in 

my head, and will-not out of my mind until I discover 
their origin. Iam sure they were written, for I am sure 
I have copied them a thovsand times; and from a responsi- 
ble source:— | ~ 

They tell methat white isa heavenly hue— 

It may be e¢—but the sky is blue— 

Flatery is the rich coat’s moth.— Phineas Fletcher. 





Map, thou pendulum, betwixt.a smile and tear.—Byron. 


I be}eve that Mr. Hubert has the right side of the ques- 
tion in the following conversation from the novel of “Pri- 
yate Life,” although, as Mr. Equipoise would say, ‘there 
jg much to-be said on both sides:’"— - - 

Surely, my dear sir, you do not mean to maintain the monstrous para- 
dox of the equality of minds, in their native state,’ said Sir Henry, 

‘Paradox as itis, it will cost you some trouble to disprove it,’ replied Mr. 
Hubert. 


Here is a fine thought—I find it among a thousand oth-| 


ers, hastily noted in my scrap-book, and have forgotten its 
author:— 

Ilove to gaze upon the breaking wave~it is the only thing in nature 
that ia most beautiful at the moment of its dissolution. 

And here is another of similar beauty; the source from 
whence I derived which is alike forgotten. 

The memory of distant friends islike the mellow rays of the departing 
son, it falls tenderly, and yet sadly upon the heart. 

And yet another:;— 
The flowers of life are fruitless; most of them wither and leave no trace 
tehind; of the remainder, how few yield us any fruit; and of the fruit how 
little ripens. , 
Ihave always been much fascinated with Carter’s de- 
scription of the Burns cottage at Dumfries, and of the ‘bon- 
nie Jean’ of the poet, who still survives, and who welcomes 
strangers, coming as pilgrims to the scenes consecrated by 
the muse of the mountain bard, so hospitably and cordial- 
¥. I find, beside several others from the same work, the 
dlowing extracts among my scraps:— 
She showed us with a good deal of apparent satisfaction, an elegant set 
of silver candlesticks and snuffers, which were ‘the gift of a few Scots in 
Sheffield to the widow of Burns,’ The tray bears the following appro. 
priate inscription from the pen of the poet, Mentgomery. 
He passed through life’s tempestuous night, 
A brilliant, trembling northern light; 
Through years to come he shines from far, 
A fixed, unsetting polar star. 

How poetical and how true! 

What a quaint and yet forcible writer was old Taylor! 
Hear how he vituperatesthe ‘gentle sex.? I wonder if he 
had a Xantippe for a help-meet, that he speaks so feeling- 
ly in the following sentence:— 

“These women have tongues as rough as cats, and bite like ap adder.-- 
All their reproofs are scoldings; their common intercourse is open con- 
tumely.——Jeremy Taylor, 

I suppose every body remembers Moore’s celebrated epi- 
gram on Lord Castlereagh. It is so good, however, that I 
¢eannot help recalling it to the memory of such of my read- 
ers as may have forgotten it. 

Why is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh? 
Because it is a slender thing of wood, 
Which upand down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood, 
—Boston Pearl. 





MARY EAST. 

This singular character lived thirty-six years as *‘land- 
lord’ of the White Horse Tavern,Poplar, England. She 
served two parish offices, and attended the court of jus- 
tice as juryman. The eccentricities of this woman-man 
are said to have originated in an ‘unfortunate love af- 
fair.” About the year 1736, Mary had a sweet-heart who 
was tried at the Old Bailey for highway robbery, and 
transported. -In the same neighborhood there lived ano- 
ther female, who, like herself, had met with disappoint- 
ments in love; and they determined upon living together. 
After consulting upon the best way of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, they agreed to retire to some obscure village, 
where they were not likely to be discovered,and to assume 
the habit of man and wife. Mary was at this time about 
sixteen, and it fell to her lot to enact tlie part of the hus- 
band, which she did under the name of James Howes. 
Their first enterprise was at a small public house at Ep- 
ping, from whence they removed to Limehoushole, and 
finally to the White Horse, which they purchased. In 
the year 1750, Mrs. Bentley, a woman who had known 
Mary from her infancy; thought the secret of her meta- 
morphosis a profitable seheme to build a project on; and 
accordingly sent to her for the sum of 101., threatening 
to disclose her sex if she refused her derhand. Fearful 
of the consequences which would result from a discovery, 
Mary complied with the demand, and sent her the mo- 
ney. Fifteen years afterwards she made a similar appli- 
cation, and with like success. Flushed with the pros- 
perity of her scheme, she sent again a fortnight after for 
another 10}., but Mary had not so much in the house and 
therefore could not comply in the ‘whole but sent her 
At this time the woman who lived in the character o 
wife died, and- Mrs. Bentley could not let the opportuni- 





ty escape which that event afforded for attempting a new 
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plan to enrich herself. ‘For this purpose she hired two 
well known desperate fellows to aid her designs—one of 
them, William Barwick, a mulatto, she engaged to ap- 
pear in the garb of a police officer, and the other was to 
enact the part of ‘a parish constable. ‘These: emissaries 
she’ sent to Mary at White Horse whom-they accused of 
a robbery forty years previously, and at the same time 


| informed her of their determination to expose her sex, un- 


less she presented tliem with @ purse of gold. Mrs. 
East ‘was a very ignorant woman, and, although con- 
scious of her innocence of the crime imputed to her, be- 
came greately alarmed at the outrageous conduct of these 
villains, who, finding ill-usage, availed nothing, threat- 
ened her that unless they were’ bountifully rewarded, she 
should be hanged’ for an impostor, and that then they 
would obtain a reward of 40]. each, ‘blood money.’ Ma- 
ty became exceedingly terrified, and consented to give 
them a draught for 1001. upon a Mr. Williams, a next 
door neighbor, which they accepted and immediately left 
the house.- Barwick was shortly after arrested; but his 
male associate escaped. Barwick was tried at Hick’s- 
hall on the 21st of October, 1796, for fraudulently obtain- 
ing money from the prosecutrix, and was sentenced to 
four years, imprisonment and to stand four times in the 
pillory. The. matter having now become public, Mary 
resumed the habit of her sex, and soon after quitted busi- 
ness, to live upon a decent cempetency which she had ac- 
quired. Mrs. East died in May, 1780, and was buried in 
Poplar Chapel yard. At her death she bequeathed the sum 
of 50]. to the charity-school at Poplar.—Parachia Maga- 
zine. 





Tue Lapirs 1n THE Vate.—A strong and deep-rooted 
attachment between two females is by no means an uncom- 
mon occurrence, but we have never known it to exist to 
such a romantic extent as we find recorded in the following 
article from an Irish periodical: 

Miss Butler and Miss Ponsonby now retired from the 
society of men into the wilds of a certain Welch vale, bear 
a strong antipathy to the male sex, whom they take every 
opportunity of avoiding. Both ladies are daughters of the 
great Irish families whose names they bear. Miss But- 
ler, who is of the Ormond family, had-several offers of mar- 
riage, all of which she refused. As Miss Ponsonby, her 
particular friend and companion, was supposed to be the 
bar to all matrimonial union, it was thought proper to sepa- 
rate them, and Miss Butler was confined. The two ladies, 
however, found means to elope together, but being soon 
overtaken, they were each brought back by their respec- 
tiverelations. Many attempts were renewed todraw Miss 
Butler into marriage; upon her solemnly and repeatedly 
declaring that nothing could induce her to wed any one, 
her parents ceased to persecute her by any more efforts. 

Not many months after, the ladies concerted and execut- 
ed a fresh elopement; each having a small sum with her, 
and having been allowed a trifling income; the place of 
their retreat was confided to a female servant of the But- 
ler family, who was sworn to secresy as to the place of their 
retirement; she was only to say that they were well and 
safe, and hoped that their friends, without farther inquiry, 
would continue their annuities. which has not only been 
done, but likewise increased. 

The above mentioned yale is the spot they fixed on, 


| where they have resided for several years, unknown to the 


neighboring villagers by any other appellation than—The 
Ladies in the Vale.” 

About twelve months since, three ladies and a gentle- 
man, stopped one night at an inn in the village, not being 
able to procure beds, the inhabitants applied to the female 
hermits for accommodations for somegoreign strangers; this 
was readily granted, when lo! in these foreigners they de- 
scribed some of their own relatives! But no entreaties 
could prevail on these ladies to quit their retreat. 

Miss Butler is tall and masculine—always wears a rid- 
ing habit, hangs up her hat with the air of a sportsman in 
the hall, and appears in all respects as a young man if we 
except the petticoat, which she retains. Miss Ponsonby 
on the cuntrary, is quite polite and effeminate, fair an 
beautiful. : 





EXciTaBILiTy OF THE Femare Imacination.—The im- 
aginations of women are always more excitable than those 
of men, and they are therefore, susceptible of every folly 
when they lead a life of strict seclusion; and their thoughts 
are constantly turned inwards upon themselves. Hence 
in orphan asylums, hosp;tals and convents, the nervous dis- 
order of ‘one female so easily and quickly becomes the dis- 
order of all. I have read in a good medical work that a 
nun, in a very large conventin Krance, began to mew like 
a cat; shortly afterwards other nuns also mewed. At last 
all the nuns mewed together every day, at a certain time, 
for several hours together. .The whole surrounding Chris- 
tian neighborhood heard, with equal chagrin and astonish- 
ment, the daily cat-concert, which did not cease until all 
the nuns were informed, that a company of soldiers were 
placed by the police:before the entrance of the convent, and 
they were provided with rods, and would continue whip- 





ping them until they promised not tomew any more. But; 


. as . " * . 
of all the epidemics of females which I myself have seen 
}in Germany, or of which the history.is known to me, the 
most remarkable is the celebrated convent epidemic of the 


} 15th century, which Cardan déscribes, and which peculiar- 


ly proves what F'would heré enforce. A nun ina German 
nunnery fell to biting all’‘hercompanions. In the course 
of a short time all the nuns of this convent began biting 
jeach other. ‘The news of this information among the nuns 
soon spread, and it now passed from convent to convent 
throughout a great part of Germany, principally Saxony 
and Bradenburg. It afterwards visted the nunneries of 
Holland, and at last the nuns had the biting mania even 
as far as Rome.—Dr. Babbington. 








|_ PLacurs puRING THE MIDDLE AgEes.—Every country in 
| Europe, and Italy perhaps more than any other, was visit- 
jed during the middle ages by frightful plagues, whicl: fol- 
jlowed each other in such quick succession that they 
'gave tlie exhausted people scarcely any time for recovery. 
| Phe oriental bubo-plague ravaged Italy sixteen times 
;between the years 1117 and 1340, Small-pox and mea- 
sles were still more destructive than in modern limes, 
and recurred as frequently. St. Anthony’s fire was 
\the dread of town and country; and that disgusting dis- - 
jease, the leprosy, which, in consequerice of the crusades, 
spread its’ insinuating poison in all directions, snatched 
\from the paternal hearth immumerable victims, who, ban- 
lished from human society,pined away in lonely huts, whith- 
jer they were accompanied only by the pity of the benevo- 
jlent and their own despair. All these calamities, of 
| which the moderns have scarcely retained any recollection, 
|were heightened to an incredible degree by the Black 
| Death, which spread boundless devastation and misery over 
\Italy. Men’s minds were every where morbidly sensitive; 
land as it happens with individuals whose sense, when they 
lare suffering under anxiety, become irritable, so that tri- 
|fles are magnified into objects of great alarm, and slight 
shocks which would scarcely affect the spirits when in 
health, give rise in them to severe diseases, so it was with 
this whole nation, at all tines so alive to emotions, and at 
that period so sorely pressed with the horrors of geath.— 
Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 





Tne Vattry or Mexico.—The valley is one of the 
most picturesque in the world; it is bounded onthe 8.8. E. 
by a range of mountains, from which two volcanoes rise 
up, known by the Indian names of Iztacinhat} and Propo- 
catepet]. Their peaks, always covered with snow, are at 
16 and 18,000 feet above the levelof the sea. The crest 
of the former, the nearer to Mexico, runs from N. W. to 
S.E. and is irregularly rent.. The latter isa perfect cone. 
It somewhat resembles Mount tna, but does not, like 
|that mountain, rise froma plain. The Propocatepet! is on 
ithe side of.the platform of the Cordilleras mountains. On 
lone side, the N. W, the forest of firs which surrounds it 
terminate at the foot of the valley, and the last trees are’ 
mingled with the wheat, Indian corn, and such other Euro- 
pean plants, as grow at that height; but, towards the S. FE. 
the forests continue fartherdown. They, however, become 
gradually thinner, very soon disappear altogether, and are 
superseded by the sugar-cane, the cochineal-tree; and all 
the rich and varied vegetation of tropical regions. A 
traveller, by starting from the volcanic sands, a little above 
the boundary of vegetation, andcoming down info astraight 
line into the valley of Cuautia Amilpas, would, in a few 
hours, have gone through all the climates, and could gather 
ali the plants which grow between the Pole and the Equa- 
tor.— Atheneum. 








TaLLeyRanD.—There never was a greater adept in du- 
plicity than Talleyrand. It was his study through life to 
control his feelings, to be able to appear what he was not; 
and, admirably did he succeed. It.was Falleyrand who 
originated the vile idea that language was given to man to 
conceal his thoughts; and he acted on this supposition.— 
The Baltimore Chronicle says, ‘We never seé Talley- 
rand’s name without recollecting the description given of 
|him by an English letter writer, who speaking of the per- 
fect want of all expression in his face, says, “Such was the 
| parchment-like character of his face, that if you were look- 
|ing at him full in the eye, and a man were to salate him 
behind, with a gentle kick, you would not suppose from his 
countenance that any thing had happened.’ ” 








A Texper Heartep Wire.—A disconsolate and broken 
hearted woman, as she calls herself—Mrs. ‘Laura Hunt, of 
Broadalbin, Montgomery county N. Y., notices the public 
through the Amsterdam Intelligencer, that her husband, 
Josiah Hunt has left her bed and -board, and strayed to 
parts unknown; and-she forbids al] girls, old maids and 
widows, to meddle with or marry him on_penalty of 
the law. She also earnestly entreats all editors “‘through- 
out the world” to lay the foregoing information before their 
readers. Mrs. Hunt will please to perceive that we have 
complied with her request.—[{Courier and Enquirer.) — 
And we too.—[N. Y. Transcript.) . And we three.—Cin- 
cinnati Mirror.) 

















ORIGINAL POETRY, 
A FRAGMENT. 

It was the hour of midnight; and within 
A chamber burned @ solitary lamp, 
Shedding its light upon a scene of woe 
And desolation; while the pale cold light 
Of the wan moon fell dimly on the-floor, 
Its rays commingling with its brighter beams, 
Making the scene more dreary; upon a couch 
Clothed in the white habiliments of death, 
Which seemed a very mockery, to the heart 
Of the lone watcher in that silent hour,— 
Contrasting with the gloomy darkness of her breast, 
There lay in the last dreamless sleep, a form 
Which breathed but yesterday the breath of life. 
The last faint throbbing of the pulse was o’er, 
And the closed eyes were sleeping with decay ; 
The lips which oft gave utterance to the thoughts, 
Which thronged within the chambers of the brain 
Of him who slumbered, opened now no more; 
Death’s fearful fiat was upon them all. 
Beside him knelt, clad in the garb of sorrow, 
A female form—her eyes were dim with watching, 
And grief was pictured on her pallid cheek, 
Down which flowed freely sorrow’s hallowed tear ; 
She knelt in prayer—and from her heart arose 
A fervent supplication te her God, 
That he would look in mercy on the one 
Who lay before her, and receive his spirit: 
Short period was it since his bridal hour, 
When love had yielded to his heart delight, 
And hope had lighted with its brilliant ray 
The vista of his after years. When all 
The dreams which blessed him were of happiness— 
With one fond heart to share his weal or woe; 
Death blighted all his visions in their.bloom 
And hushed to rest the passions of his soul; 
And she who was as yet’a blooming bride, 
Rich in the treasures of a mutual love, 
Was doomed in youth to wear the widow’s weeds, 
And mourn the loss of him who was the sun 
Of her existence—and sorrow met her, 
As in the early spring time. of the year, 
A wintry blast assails some blooming flower, 
And stamps its beauties with the hues of woe; 
But in that moment as she knelt in prayer, 
Beside the cold form of the one she loved,- 
And asked for mercy forthe sleeper’s soul 
At the Almighty’s hands; may He who ever 
Looks down with pity on the heart where grief 
Hath reared its throne amid the blighted wreck 
Of hopes and happiness,—impart a ray 
Of comfort and of gladness to her spirit, 
That she may bear with fortitude the stroke 
That severs in the spring time of their lives 
Two hearts united in the bonds of love, 
And shield her pathway with protecting arm, 
Amid the ills she yet may suffer, as 
She goes alone upon hgr pilgrimage. C. Ac Je 
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WEST INDIA INSECTS, 


1 would not live in the West Indies because of the my 
riad insects that torment one there, were there no other 
reason, By day and by night, in doors and out, eating 
and sleeping, in any place, any occupation, and at any! 
time you are waited upon by an infinity of crawling things, 
which are very apt to make you craw! also. 

' "The wood-anf is the most familiar and all-pervading vis- 
iter of the West Indian, though by no means the worst;| 
this little fellow, who looks at a short distance not unlike 
a small red spider, takes up his abode in your roof, builds 
him a capacious nest, and goes to work, quietly and seri-| 
ously to eat your house over your head, and if you keep) 
‘not an eye upon this devourer of saw dust, you'll have the} 
timbers coming about your ears when the hurricane months| 
are at hand, and you most want them, in a manner, (as the | 
show-folks say) altogether astonishing. 

The wood-ant possesses the singular power of knowing} 
how much of a stick of wood may be devoured, and the 
shell not crumble of its own weight? or the weights at- 
tached to it. Ihave seen a looking-glass frame bored (and 
its owner too) by there judicious miners, and so prudently, 

with so many ribs and buttresses left standing, as to sup- 
port the heavy glass, and look as solid and strong as ever, 
until it was taken down to be moved, and then there was 
a terrible smash, and a great deal of swearing besides.— 
J remember also upon one occasion going out onto a plan-| 
tation with the owner, an English gentleman, who had 
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pool when troubles came;) and who took me upstairs to see 
a magnificent harp he had sent out tohis lady. It had 
lain for years unused, leaning against the wall:—it was a 
splendid instrument, and I should suppose six feet high— 
after looking at it a moment, my friend took hold of it, and 
it literally crumbled to dust at his feet. ‘ 

These little wood-ants run all over your chamber; they 
pass through the merest crevices, smell out any and every 
thing, and in ten minutes have a turnpike opened from 
their nest to anything they take a fancy to. It happened 
that when I arrived at St. Lucie, I had a small box ef lo- 
zenges in my trunk, and nearly inthe centre of my clothes; 
an hour after this had been transferréd from the vessel to 
my boarding-house, I found it full of my room-mates; 

Like other ants, the ones I speak of, seem to smell their 
Way; that is to say, when you see a line of them extending 
along the wall, if you pass your wet finger across the track, 
you will find those that come up on either side, at fault, 
off the scent, but as soon as a few have ventured out and 
recovered the track on the other side of the obstacle, the 
march goes on again regularly. 

All ants are fond of sugar,and those of the West Indies dont 
object to a little rum or brandy with their sugar; the effect 
doubtless of keeping the bad company of the planters; I 
used frequently to amuse myself by getting the little tip- 
plers boozy. I would dissolve a little sugar in some rum, 
and lay it on my table; in an instant some one of the in- 
numerable stragglers would nose the treat, take just one 
sip, and then,—disinterested creature! scamper away for 
his comrades;—and presently in myriads they would come 
pouring down from the roof, while I sat and moralized as 
they tumbled over one another in,their thirsty eagerness. 
The first time I tried the experiment I was not surprised 
to see the most incontinent roll over at last onto their back, 
kick for a moment in what I considered the agonies of de- 
lirium tremens, and then become‘as I thought, stiff in death; 
but I was surprised, some half hour afterwards, to see these 
same dead men scramble onto their feet once more, and go 
staggering homeward, missing occasionally; their foothold 
and coming to earth again with a most sobering tumble. 
Ants dead drunk! it was a subject for meditation. 

But if the ants eat the houses, the owners retaliate by 
eating them; for so thick are they, so entirely do they per- 
vade everything, that it is impossible to go without them. 
The crannies of your loaf of bread swarm with them; 
your glass of water is speckled with them; your soup is 
black with their floating carcasses. Nor need you be dis- 
gusted, for they are really very nice; the sub-acid common 
to the ant family, isa very pleasant relish to a tasteless 
soup, or a bit of bread and butter:—in some countries ants 
are kept in jars as a luxury, and are eaten after dinner in 
the place of cheese; at least travellers say so,—however, 


ithey are but poor authority. 


These little rogues are troublesome in another way, they 
cover your clothes, like dust; when you are going out you 
brush from your coat not the dirt, but the ants, and before 
putting ona clean shirt shake out its previous occupants.— 
They do not, however, injure clothing, as far as I could 
learn. 

But, you ask, are these fellows good fornothing? Yes, 
they are first-rate scavengers, and clean away from your 
room all those forlorn and dying cockroaches, lizards, and 
the like that come to expire under your protection. At 
night too, when you retire, half an hour is well devoted to 
killing off such cockroaches as may be at hand.—the bo- 
dies you leave upon the floor, but in the morning all is clean, 
—your scavengers, during the night, have carried them 
all off, no matter how many. 

As for that worst of domesticated insects, the roach, 1 


tice toclass him wit® the little, clean, good-natured, con- 
fiding, mischievous, edible wood-ants, and so I stop with 
them. J. H. P. 





COLDS. 


Man, at the best, is but a carcass at which desease, 
that invisible vulture, is forever plucking. From the first 
to the last hour of his life, some of the many imps of ill- 
ness are annoying and devouring him. The fable of Pro- 
metheus meant nothing more than that the use of fire in 
cooking was productive of the dyspepsia, at least so say 
some philosophers, while others have imagined that 
Adam’s expulsion from Eden was merely typical of his 
having suffered from a severe attack of cholick in conse- 
quence of eating green fruit. Be these things as they 
may, I know not why that theory of the Arabiaris which 
made each form of sickness the work of some particular 
spirit or demon, should be objected to. If we act as 
we ought, say they, none of the foul fiends can touch us, 
but thousands are ever lying in wait to seize the first 
chance that offers, and enter in. If, then, you have a 
weak stomach and are tempted by warm biscuit in the 
morning, or a delicate morse] Jate at night, think that at 
your elbow stands a grinning devil, urging you on, whis- 
pering—not in your physica] but in your spiritual ear, and 
waiting for you but to swallow the magic morsel, to throw 
open the door, and bid his hosts enter in and make merry. 





not been there for some years, (having returned to Liver- 


Une of the most numerous families of this class of spirits 


must give him a seperate paper; it would be gross injus-||- 
















is that which presides over colds, and fas we may wel] 
suppose eacs species of cold to be governed by its pecy. 
liar fiend, we shall have the following classification. 
Class, demons of disease; Order, demons of colds; Genus 
demons of colds in the head; Species, demons of nasal 
colds in the head, &c. &c. 

A clear and concise view of the whole subject presented 
in this way would be of great importance to the world, ] 
am convinced, though I do not feel disposed to undertake 
it just now; but propose, instead, making a few remarks 
upon the Genus of colds in the head. The spirits which 
preside over colds in the breast, the bones, or the skin are 
evidently very different from those which stuff up people's 
heads, fill their ears, puff up. their eyes, and tickle their 
noses. The pains of the body are disagreeable, and q 
hard pick-ax cough is very annoying, but neither of these 
go to the source and centre of life, and thought, and fee]. 
ing, whereas the cold in the head is the work of those who 
have power given them to bind the brain with a brazen 
band, to clog intellect, deaden feeling, rack the whole man 
with earthquakes, and turn the cranium, once the seat of 
the soul, and the quiet home of reason,-—into a sort of mini. 
ture volcano, full of explosion, and bursting with a pent up 
might, which makes every fibre of it throb and swell, 
until it pleases the presiding fiend to let off the collected 
vapors through that natural crater, the nose. 

I have lain awake sometimes of a night when the busy 
spirits were forging and welding the chain wherewith to 
bind my brain, and have fancied that I could hear them riyet 
it tighter and tighter, until it seemed as if my eyes would 
start from their sockets—and all the while the villians 
chuckled and laughed; and when at last it was so bound 
that an effort was agony, then would one steal down, and 
with his hairy claw tickle my nose just enough to 
make me long and strain to sneeze,—but in vain. And 
I have felt them too, when in the presence of one not to 
be sneezed at, or when talking with a little knot of friends, 
or in the middle of a lyceum lecture,—I have felt them 
bring down their ammunition, ram home the charge, and 
apply the torch before I could finish my sentence, or effect 
a retreat. 

These little creatures too are phrenologists; they under- 
stand as perfectly as Dr. Powell, or professor Caldwell, 
that the brain has chambers, each appropriated to its pur- 
pose, and they delight to throw everything into confusion 
in these very rooms which are needed for use. In the 
morning when you are busy with worldly matters, they 
will fill the apartments of intellect with dust and rubbish, 
while Benevolence, Veneration, and all the sentiments 
and propensities are in fuil vigor; Hope beckons on, and 
Judgment not being by to regulate matters, you run inte 
a speculation that ruins you; but in the evening when the 
sentiments are wanted as well as intellect, neither canbe 
had, and you go into society selfish, cross, combative and 
stupid. Butasthese little demons are appointed to punish 
our lesser sius of omission and commission, so are they 
taught to teach us lessons of prudence and patience. The 
most philosophic men in the world are those that have 
(why I know not,) chronic colds; who are the homes, the 
castles of the cold-spirits; whose heads are their towers 
of strength, and whose noses are their sally-ports. In 
such men the swelling of the brain which is at, first s0 
painful, seems to become permanent, and to be as so much 
new development of the organs; at least of the nobler 
ones, while the ignoble seem to die away from the same 
cause:—but the subject is very much shrouded in mystery; 
one thing only is certain, that nothing is wholly evil, us- 
mingled woe,--not even a cold in the head. 

At some future time I may touch this subject again. 

J. HP 
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MY FRIEND TOM. 


Among the felicities of this life, I reckon the receipt of 
a letter from an old acquaintance, assuring you that bis 
heart is not wholly estranged from you. Last evening my 
spirit was gladdened bythe reception of such’a letter from 
one of the dearest friends I have. I read it twice, and 
then gave my attention to a current of thought which 
swept over my mind. My friend Tom Stanley lives be- 
yond the Alleghanies, and J had‘not heard from him re- 
cently; a circumstance which caused me to conclude that 
his friendship had gone on the returnless voyage of this 
world’s friendships. The letter contained a sufficient 
reason for his remissness, and I freely forgave him. 

At the age of twentytwo, Tom was the animating prin- 
ciple of every coterie in which he was found. He was 
fellow of brilliant fancy, and exceeding sensitiveness.— 
As a consequence of these qualities, he was always hap- 
py when surrounded by those of whom he had no suspi- 
cions.. Everybody seemed to like him; and Tom got along 
very well. Life, for awhile, was acontinuous succession 
ef joyous scenes; and he extracted as much sweetness 
from them asthey were capable of yielding, But contin- 
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ual enjoyment is not the heritage of any human being;— 
and Tom’s destiny, like everybody else’s, at length ran 
into a line of shadow. ys 

A person of Tom’s organization could not pass through 
life without experiencing the sentiment of adoration; and 
he had not gazed with an unfeeling heart on the living 
forms of beauty which moved about him. Indeed, Tom 
was quite heathenish, and worshipped as many goddesses 
as ever idolator. or Greek did. Before he had attained his 
twenty-third birth-day, he had sacrificed at the shrine of 
every beauty he had seen. People generally mistake the 
characters of such as Tom, and suppose that he who is 
won by every fascination possesses not the capability of 
an enduring affection. But this is untrue; when such a 
person’s scattered rays of affection are gathered into a 
focus, it burns with intensity, and is far from being evan- 
escent. 

Mary Young’s star was in the ascendant for gevera] 
seasons. At the age of eighteen she appeared with great 
splendor. She had but recently accomplished her educa- 
tion; and as her family was considered wealthy, she was 
regarded with much anxiety by sundry aspirants. Mary 
was a beautiful girl, full of life and joyousness, and she 
was received with signal demonstrations of respect by 
both young andold. 1 think I shall never forget the pecu- 
liar expression of loveliness which inhabited the depths of 
her full, lustrous, dark blue eye, or the proud and waving 
outline of the smile which played about her mouth—the 
very prettiest one that I have ever dreamed of. Rich, 
sprightly and beautiful, she was an object of fond regard; 
and those gallants—and they were many—on whom she 
cast the witchery of hersmile, thought of her, and forth- 
with dreamed of El Dorados. 

Mary had not lived through the last of her teens before 
jt was rumored that she was not more attractive than re- 
pulsive. As this report was countenanced by appearances, 
it was very generally accredited by the gentlemen of the 
town. Certain it was, that a number of gallants, who 
had figured about her very largely at parties, d&c. had from 
some mysterious causes, suddenly discontinued their at- 
tentions. These unfortunates were the subjects of gen- 
eral commisseration, as jilted gentlemen always are.— 
When a fellow is suffering under the agony of a recent 
crucifixion of his heart, it is really amazing how everybo- 
dy’s compassion yearns towards him, and how unthankful 
he is for it. It happened very fortunately for the reputa- 
tions of Mary’s rejected suitors, that there were enough 
of them to prevent any particular one from being the point 
on which the public commisseration was brought to a 
focus, or he would have undergone annihilation. It is suf- 
ficiently humiliating, I suspect, to be rejected; but it must 
be excruciating to b> anobject of the town’s pity. At the 
period of her lite to which I have referred, Mary Young 
had consigned at least a dozen gentlemen to the pains, 
and penalties, and martyrdom of ‘‘unrequited love’’—as 
the poets call it. 

It happened that my heart was in the “Highlands,” 
about that time, and I could look on Mary’s face, as the 
eagle looks on the sun, with an unblenching and undazzled 
eye. I had a “Mary Morrisson” of my own, and when I 
gazedon Mary Young, I could acknowledge her beauty 
without paying the usual forfeit of such an acknowledg- 
ment. I have seen her at a party at the period when her 
popularity was at its flood. A dozen gallant youths would 
revolve about her, undergoing meanwhile the most elegant 
agoniesof heart and attitude. She would smile, and every 
one of the dozen would think she meant it expressly for 
himself, and act accordingly. Her words broke like magic 
over their hearts, and each fellow would feel perfectly en- 
chanted thereby. And then herears would be saluted by 
the most delicate flattery, to which she would respond, 
sometimes with an assenting nod, and sometimes by a 
word of sarcasm, which would be anything but balm to 
their sensibilities. Inthe other parts of the room were 
seen gentlemen who were assiduous in patronizing other 
members of the sex, who had formerly paid marked at- 
tention to Mary,and whose cheeks would become as empur- 
pled as an eveniag cloud if she but looked at them. She 
was more courted, and more shunned, than all the rest of 
the fair ones together, some of whom, I used to think, did 
not thank gentlemen for the preference which they evinced 
towards her. It is very singular how ladies and gentle- 
men differ in their estimate of beautiful girls. Our sex 
mount into sublime ecstacies when they speak of such an 
one, while the ladies see neither wit nor fascination, ami- 
ableness nor beauty about her. This is one of the riddles 
of human nature, which has perplexed me sorely. 

Tom Stanley was one of those who could not look un- 
flinchingly on the dazzling beauty of Mery Young. I 
recollect perfectly well how he would break into heroics 
when he spoke of her—her beauty was resplendent—her 
form was a study for the sculptor—her fancy was incom- 
parably. brilliant, and her heart was warm and generous 
with the gushes of high and “<—"} | feelings. Tom, of 

really thought that 
Mary’s coquetry could not withstand the force of his ap- 
peals. I thought he could claim to be conqueror of the 
gitl, who had conquered so many. In fancy, Tom had 
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ber of edifices with her possessions, He was a spirited 
suitor; and made rapid approaches towards a declaration, 
He was very sanguine, and thought he had only to ask to 
obtain that hand tor which so many had striven. 

As the period approached, Tom manifested many symp- 
toms of a decided case of monomania. He could not rest 
easy out of the presence of Mary Young. She seemed 
to be all the world to him, and he thought himself about 
the same thing toher. One evening he called on me, and 
said— 

“I have screwed my courage up to the sticking point at 
last, and I am in for declaration before the dawn of ano- 
ther day.” 

“Well, I hope you may be successful,” said I, 

‘You hope so—and I almost know so.” 

‘‘Many a good fellow, Tom, has been subject to men- 
tal hallucination,-you are aware.” 

“True,” said Tom; “but if there is any truth in words 
and actions, I have nothing to fear. Iam just as certain 
that the interview I premeditate will result auspiciously, 
as I can be of any event not yet transpired.” 

“You think so,” said I, still persevering in my doubts. 
‘IT will tell you what it is,” said he; “if Mary Young 
does not respond to my feelings, it is only because she is 
not susceptible of such response, which supposition is be- 
lied by her every act.” 

‘Tom, how many fellows have been in your predica- 
ment?” 

‘*Not one! I'll be off to the shrine, and on tomorrow I 
will return to you, sir Sceptic, and tell you that she is my 


‘betrothed.’ 


And Tom wheeled off, as he uttered this last sentence, 
while I was morally certain that if he ventured on the 
precarious business of which he spoke, he would return 
home with as heavy a heart as ever weighed down young 
hopes in the dust. 

I looked anxiously for Tom during the next day; but he 
did not call. Two other days passed away, and his pledge 
of confidence was unredeemed. I went to see him, and 
had the happiness of finding him alone. His face was a 
volume, and in it I read of defeat and mortification. 
“Tom,” said I, after a few minutes had transpired, “did 
you fix that business the other evening?” 

‘‘As a friend, you will please say nothing about that,” 
was his only reply. 

I was satisfied; and I did not trouble him with my in- 

quisitiveness. 
Tom lost his confidence in the sex, as gentlemen fre- 
quently do, who have drank from the cup which he partook 
of, and he resolved on asingle life. I told him, he would 
survive all such whims, and be benefitted by his experi- 
ence; but he would not believe me. 

In about a year after Tom’s misfortune, Mary Young, 
who had trifled with so many hearts, was married. Her 
father’s fortunes were rendered bankrupt by some specu- 
lations in which he had indulged; and she accepted the 
hand of a young profligate who was enchanted: by her 
beauty, and who was utterly unredeemed by any qualities 
of person, mind,orheart. But he had wealth, and people 
suspected, that it glossed his iniquities, and captivated our 
belle, Mary. Certain it is, she married him,sand ieft the 
town, to the great delight of sundry gentlemen whose 
countenances were everlastingly indicating torture when 
they were in her presence, among whom I must number 
my friend Tom Stanley. 

In about a couple of years, Mary returned to her father’s 
house, the most changed being I have ever seen. Lines 
of deep inquietude and intense care, were graven on that 
brow, which-had looked like the throne of Hope. and in 
the transparency of which you could almost have discov- 
ered the thoughts which were at work within. She look- 
ed ten years older than when she had left the town, and 
her spirit was very much broken. Her wretch of a hus- 
band had dissipated his fortune, outraged the sanctities of 
married life, and she had, in the anguish of her heart, 
forsaken his presence, and returned to her paternal roof. 
The only object in which she appeared interested, was a 
beautiful little infant, in whose existence and welfare all 
the feelings of her soul seemed to be merged. She led a 
very secluded life, and manifested the mortification of a 
broken down spirit, whenever the commigseration of her 


life.—It was a hitter retribution. 

In the letter which I got from Tom last evening, he 
tells me, that about six months ago he became acquainted 
with a lady, who did not impress him very forcibly at the 
time of his introduction toher. She was not one of these 
splendid creatures who strike every beholder with a sense 
of their paramount claims to admiration. She was very 
agreeable, and he visited her. As he became better ac- 
quainted, her character of loveliness and worth developed 
itself before him, and he felt a growing interest in her 
society. He had been intimate with her but a few months, 
when her presence seemed indispensable to his happiness. 
He proffered her his hand, and it was accepted. 

The following are the closing sentences of his letter: — 
“T was married last week, and am quite as happy and 
contented as I could desire to be. Depend upon it, matri- 
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mony is the sole infallible panacea for human ills, He 
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who has a good wife, has an opulence of heart, which ad- 
versity, and care, and all the complicated trials of life, 
can never render bankrupt.” 

This matter deserves consideration. I will think of 
it. 8. 
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A VISIT TO CRAIGCROOK....LORD JEFFREY. 








FROM MANUSCRIPT LETTERS FROM GREAT BRITAIN IN 1833-4. 


Edinburgh, July, 1834.. * * * Thesolicitor general, 

Mr. Cockburn) had promised to call, along with me, upon 
ord Jeffrey at Craigerook,his country residence; but when 

I went to our appointed place of meeting, the Jury Courts, 
I found the Solicitor engaged in attending to a case which 
had just come on unexpectedly, and which he could not 
leave. Expressing much regret that he could not get out, 
he handed me a letter of introduction, and advised me to 
lose no time in making an attempt to see lord Jeffrey, as 
it was understood that he intended to set off soon for the 
Highlands. Upon this hint, I called immediately at his 
house in Moray Place; and learning that he was expected 
to be in town during the day, left the letter along with my 
address. Upon returning to the hotel an hour or two af- 
terwards, I found on my table lord Jeffrey’s card, and @ 
most cordial note, stating that he had called in his car- 
riage in the hope of carrying me off to Craigcrook, where 
he invited me to dine on that day, or twodays afterwards, 
as might be most convenient, and at any rate, as he sup- 
posed I was alert, to come to a late breakfast the 
next morning. It suited my arrangements better to ac- 
cept the invitation to dinner for the latter day; but > 
impatience to have an interview with him, and the warmt 
of the invitation both prompted me to go to breakfast on 
the morrow. A drive of three miles from the west end of 
the town, over a fine level road which runs through a 
beautiful and highly cultivated district, with elegant hou- 
ses, parks and gardens on all sides, brought me to his gate; 
and proceeding up a short avenue, shaded by some luxu- 
riant trees, I stopped before his residence. It is an old- 
fashioned building—was once used, I believe, as .a sort of 
chapelry to the abbey of Holyrood—and is much more 
humble in appearance than I lookedfor. It is surmounted 
by some half dozen octangular turrets, and has, on the 
whole, quite the look of an old castle. A servant, not in 
livery, met me at the door, and ushered me up a narrow 
winding stair, to the drawing room, where he left me for 
the purpose of announcing my arrival to his lordship. I 
had scarcely time to look around, and enjoy a delicious 
peep into the country from one of the windows, when 
Jeffrey entered, and grasping my hand, expressed his plea- 
sure to see me. “I’ve just got your note—we were at 
breakfast—but I believe you will find a place;’’ and he led 
the way to a small parlor, where I found Mrs. Jeffrey, and 
his daughter, a graceful looking young lady, with a strong 
resemblance to her father. A remark I made dppropos to 
his intention of going soon to the Highlands, brought up 
that subject; and as we had all been over thesame ground, 
I had great pleasure in comparing notes with such taste- 
ful and discriminating judges. 

There is a beautiful cottage near Tarbet on the banks of 
Loch Lomond, embosomed in hills and rich woods, with a 
brawling mountain stream or two tumbling down in tor- 
rents and water-falls, and where you have from several 
points, charming glimpses of the blue loch and itsislands, 
and the picturesque scenery adjacent. Here Jeffrey has 
been accustomed for several years to pass two or three 
weeks of every summer; and having myself had the good 
fortune to become personally acquainted with the excellent 
old Laird of Stuchgown,the name of this most romantic re- 
treat and to enjoy his profuse hospitality ,I gathered from him 
and several other persons in the vicinity, many anecdotes il- 
lustrative of J.’s tastes and dispositions. One thing I must 
mention to his great credit: the ladies,young and old,in that 
neighborhood, extol him to the skies. And I doubt not the 
boarding-schools will abate in some degree,their sentiments 
of execration for the reviewer of Byron, when I tell them, I 
have heard more than one “‘blue-eyed maiden of the Celtic 
wave’’ declare they regarded a walk along the banks of 
Loch-Loraond, or over one of the Arrochar hills, with Mr, 
Jeffrey, as the most delightful thing in the world. Such 
eyes! how they did beam, flash upon flash! And then his 
voice was so musical, and gave such effect to the melody 
of Scott and Moore! In short, no romantic young poet 
nor handsome cavalier, could have left upon the fair beings 
of that beautiful district, a more enviable impression. 

After breakfast, Mrs. and Miss Jeffrey left us to pre- 
pare for « drive into town; and I had the great man to 
myself for nearly two hours. After all I had heard in the 
literary circles of the charms of his conversation, partic- 
ularly from Mr. Cockburn and professor Wilson, them- 
selves distinguished for their colloquial powers, I was not 
disappointed. There is not the slightest appearance of 
ambitious display in his talk: on the contrary, nothing can 
be more easy and familiar than the manner in which he 
converses upon ordinary topics; and yet you are struck 





with the neatness and perfect finish of the expression.— 
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But only get him in earnest on any exciting subject, and 
the flow of his ideas, and the rapidity of his utterance, 
which seems straining to keep up with the rushing current 
of his thoughts, are most astonishing. The manner in 
which he throws out thoughts and sentiments, which would 
make the fortune of less gifted and more frugal litera- 
teurs, as if careless of their weight and brilliancy, accom- 
panying them with the beams of his wonderfully expres- 
sive eyes and the incessant play of his hands or arms, is 
so animating that it is next to impossible not to have one’s 
faculties fully awake, when within reach of its influence. 
I could scarcely help feeling two or three times some re- 
gret, that by his elevation to the bench, Scotland had gain- 
ed a judge and lost an orator. And yet Jeffrey is said to 
have failed as a speaker in Parliament. What is there 
in the atmosphere of the house.of commons that has prov- 
éd so fatal to many men of acknowledged abilities, who, 
as barristers, have used all the edge-tools of eloquence 
with dexterity and effect during their triumphant 
career? Jeffrey gave this explanation of the problem in 
the course of some remarks upon the reformed parliament. 
* No man,” he said, ‘*can produce much effect there— 
much less become a leading or prominent speaker, what- 
ever may be his abilities and attainments—unless he pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of the temper of the house, 
can accomodate himself to it with adroitness and prompti- 
tude, and is intimately acquainted with the business of the 
house.” 

Jeffrey entered parliament at so late a period of life as 
to diminish very much the chances of success for this new 


direction of his faculties, and he remained there so shiort | 


a time, that he could searcely have acquired that previous 
education which appears necessary in order to enable a 
man to make a conspicuous figure. He seemed to have 
a high opinion of the aggregate taste and judgment of the 
house of commons, than which, he said, no assembly in 
the world was more able to appreciate talent and charac- 
ter, or more ready to concede to them théir proper influ- 
ence, as on the other hand there was certainly none where 
a man’s pretensions were examined with a severer scruti- 
ny, or where it would be more difficult for a mere declaim- 


er to maintain himself. ‘‘Rhetoric alone will not do! You| 


must give them reason to believe that you know more 
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of the building. Mrs. J. was there—engaged in writing 
a note. She was seated at his desk—that desk at which 
he sat when writing those sparkling and instructive arti- 
cles, which we have read and admired together! 
you wonder that when the lady arose, I placed myself in 
the chair, and silently thanked my stars that I could add 
the name of Francis Jeffrey to the list of the sons of ge- 
nius, whom it has been my fortune to see and converse 
with. 

There was a party of a dozen at dinner the next day.— 
All had arrived before me. I found his lordship very taste- 
fully dressed, leaning over a chair, and talking to a hand- 
some woman with his usual volubility. He presented me 
to the circle, and almost immediately two or three joined 
‘in conversation regarding America. Jeffrey had become 
;acquainted with Louis McLane and Mr. Van Buren, when 
i\they were at St. James’s. ‘The latter he regarded as ‘“‘a| 
very candid man!” * * * It was gratifying to ob- 
serve the apparent interest with which questions were} 
put concerning Irving, Webster, Everett, &c. &c. Mr.| 
R., a learned and eloquent advocate, spoke in high terms} 
of the opinions of judge Marshall, whom he considered 
‘one of the most forcible and luminous writers living. He 
said he had in his possession a number of American law 
books, which he prized highly. 

The dinner ‘‘came off” delightfully. 
and claret were unexceptionable. 
j of the *‘mountain dew,” which is almost uniformly an) 
|important accompaniment to a Scottish dinner. Jetfrey 
|was in excellent spirits, and played the host admirably.! 
There was no sign of the literateur about him; and the| 
\only word or allusion that was made to books or authors 
the whole evening, was by a lady who sat near me, and| 
said, that for the last few days during which she had been 
|resident at Craigcrook, Jeffrey had regularly after break- 
fast read to them out of Chaucer. After the ladies retir- 
‘ed, our sprightly host related a number of anecdotes of| 
ithe ways of life in London, which kept us laughing, till| 
'|a move was made towards thé drawing-room. * * 
| AsI made my adieus to him and his amiable family, he 

placed in my hands letters to some of his friends in Lon-| 
|don, and cordially invited me not to leave Craigerook un-| 
D. M’L. 
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|| visited when I should return to Scotland. 
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about the matter in hand than they do. If any person}! 
should dare to attempt speech-making, the earnest busi-|| 
ness-members, many of whom are always present, would | 
soon put him down in a manner that effectually precludes = 
any second effort at display.” | MOGG MEGONE. 
Although the celebrated reviewer added little to his! ee EEN ee aE ey ra 
brilliant reputation as a speaker, in parliament, yet I have||” ‘pisiened in i ieee a” ice aati te ntti 
learned from the best authority that his exertions as a’ gies He : ; 
working member, were untiring; and such was the influ-' Whittier is a man whom his countrymen will yet delight to 
ence of his personal character. that he retired from pub-|| honor. Some of his early writings, are among the happiest 
lie lite with more friends and fewer enemies than any' juvenile productions with w hich we are acquainted. “Time,” 
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other man. 

Some of our literati were mentioned. 
ant. This gentleman is as well known in the literary 
circles here, as he is at home. 
care of Washington Irving, and the cordial and glowing 
criticism of Wilson! The review of Bryant in Black- 
wood was in Wilson’s best style—full of discrimination, 
fancy, and that warmth of coloring which springs from the 
heart. A fair friend told me the other day she had once 
the pleasure of hearing Jeffrey read and comment upon 
the poems of our countryman. The lines, ‘*To a water- 
few], and the **Death of the flowers,” are in almost every 
album and scrap-book in Edinburgh. To Washington 
Irving, Jeffrey thinks our country is indebted for higher 
obligations of a literary kind, than to any other man she 
has produced. No one isso well calculated to be of ser- 
vice to the young writers of America. There are many 
men of genius among then; numbers distinguished by vigor- 
ous talent in several departments of literature and science; 
but forthe perfect manifestation of this genius and talent, 
there is required a more polished style, and particularly 
a greater purity of language than most of our ablest wri- 
ters appear todeem necessary. Irving isinsome measure 
entitled to be regarded as a model in these respects; and 
therefore better fitted to be useful than a person of far 
higher genius, whose style is less correct and cultivated. 
The example of a successful American 1s also more likely 
to attract the attention, and excite the emulation of young 
aspirants, than that of British writers. 

I give you merely a skeleton—some dead bones—of a 
portion of his animated remarks during a pleasant ram- 
ble about the garden, and park, and over a part of the 
beautiful Corstorphine hill, which rises in the midst of 
rich woods just behind his residence. While we rested at 
the top of the hill, adiniring the prospect below and around, 
the loveliness and splendor of the scene sank into my heart; 
and I asked Jeffrey, whether he did not rejoice at his 
escape from the noisy tumult of the political world to this 
quiet retreat. He replied, “1 do: I enjoy retirement very 
much; and yet I sometimes think there is no place for 
liappiness like London. I feel provincial every where 
else”’—aid he then launched out into praises of the great 
Babel in a style truly brilliant—yet perfectly unaffected 
and unambitious. On returning to the house, he took me 
into his library, a small circular room in one of the towers 


He praised Bry-|| 


Thanks to the editorial || 





| As far about as my feet can stray 


In the half of a gentle summer's day, 


;| the “Spirit of the Pestilence,” and “Life,” written when quite 
young, we shall never forget. They were bold, flowing, and| 
loriginal. Some of the poems in his small volume, entitled | 
||*Legends of Newengland,” were likewise fine; but did not 
i| come up to our expectations. 
jseen; 


| 


“Moll Pitcher,” we have ne ver 
but we met with several extracts from it at the time of} 
its publication, which were good; rather Byroaish,—if we re-| 
collect rightly,—but hardly imitations. Since “Moll Pitcher,” 
which was published anonymously, ‘Mogg Megone” is Mr, 


last paper, strikes usas being one of the, best productions of| 
the American Muse. The versification is beautiful and varied, 
the narrative animated, and the story interesting. 

The characters of the poem are historical. ogg Megone 
is an Indian Sachem—a leader among the Saco Indians, in the 
bloody war of 1677. Jonny Bonython is a white outlaw, who 
has taken refuge among the Indians. Ruth,.his daughter, has 
been seduced and deserted by Scamman, a commander among 
the whites, to whom she was under promise of marriage. Her 
| father barters her away, to become the wife of the Sachem 
| Mogg Megone, for a tract of land, of goodly extent. 
em opens beautifully. 











The po- 


Who stands on that cliff, like a figure of stone, 
Unmoving and tall in the light of the sky, 
Where the spray of the cataract sparkles on high, 

All lonely and sternly, save Mogg Megone? 

How close to the verge of the rock is he— 

While beneath him the Saco its work is doing, 
Hurrying down to its grave, the sea, 

And slow through the rock its pathway hewing! 
Far down, through the mist of the falling river, 
Which rises up like an incense ever— 

The splintered points of the crags are seen, 

With the water howling and vexed between, 

While the scooping whirl of the pool beneatn 

Seems an open throat, with its granite teeth! 


Mogg is met here by “the hunted outlaw, Bonython ;*’ a “low, 
lean, swarthy man,” who hates the whites, and “couches his 
words in the Indian tongue.” 





“ Sachem !” he says, “let me have the land, 
Which stretches away upon either hand, 











From the leaping brook to the Saco rivér— j 
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And the fair-haired girl, thou hast sought of me, 
Shall sit in the Sachem’s wigwam, and be 
The wife of Mogg Megone, forever.” 


The Sachem is deeply in love with the fallen daughter, and 
consents, that 


“ The fawn of the Yengeese may sleep on his breast, 
And the bird of the clearing sing in’his nest ;” 


and they start for Bonython’s hut, “hidden in the wood,” 
where Ruth is first introduced to the reader. It appears that 
Mogg had previously promised her the scalp of her seducer; 
and she thus addresses him: 


“And, Sachem, say—does Scamman wear, 
In spite of thy promise, a scalp of his own?” 
Careless and light is the maiden’s tone; 
But a fearful meaning lurks within 
Her glance, as it questions the eye of Megone— 
Anawful meaning of guilt and sin!— 
The Indian hath opened his blanket, and there 
Hangs a human scalp by its long damp hair! 


Now, God have mercy !—that maiden’s fingers 
Are touching the pe where the blood still lingers— 
Turning up to the light its soft brown hair! 
What an evil triumph her eye reveals! 
What a baleful smile on her pale face steals— 
Is the soul of a fiend ina form so fair? 
Nay—traces of feeling are visible now, 
In that quivering lip and that writhing brow! 
But who shall measure the thoughts within, 
Of hatred and love, of passion and sin? 
Does not the eye of her mind go back 
On the gloom and guilt of her stormy track? 
The traitor’s lip by her kisses met~ 
The traitor’s hand by her fond tears wet— 
The trustless hopes on his promise built— 
The gustof passion—the hell of guilt! 
The warm embrace, when her tresses fair 
Mingled themselves with that scalp’s brown hair— 
And idly and fondly her small hand played 
In dalliance sweet with its light and shade! 
And, what are those tears which her wild eyes dim, 
But tears of sorrow and love for him? 
For him, who drugged her cup with shame— 
With a curse for her heart, and a blight for her name? 
For him, whom her vengeance hath tracked so long, 
Feeding its torch with the thought of wrong? 


Oh! woman wronged, can cherish hate 

More deep and dark than manhood may ; 
But, when the mockery of Fate 

Hath left Revenge its chosen way, 

And the fell curse, which years have nursed, 
Full on the spoiler’s head hath burst 

When allher wrong, and shame, and pain, 
Burns fiercely on his heart and brain— 

Still lingers something of the spell 

Which bound her to the traitor’s bosom— 
Still, midst the vengeful fires of hell, 

Some flowers of old affection blossom; 
And, while her hand is nerved to strike, 
She weeps above her victim, like 
The Roman, when its dagger gave 
His Cesar to a bloody grave! 


Her gust of grief is soon over, and she sets about preparing 
supper for her father and the Sachem. The scene which fol- 
lows the rude meal, is a dark one; but is described with much 
power. It ends part first. Wesubjoin it, asa fair specimenof 


il iia . at oe . 7 ge try ig neculiaritie hi 
Whittier’s first publication of length. ‘This, as observed in our)| Mr. Whittier’s poetry. It has his peculiarities, and some of his 


faults. 


From the rude board of Bonython, 
Venison and suckatash have gone— 
For long, these dweliers of the wood 
Have felt the knawing want of food. 
But, untasted of Ruth is the frugal cheer— 
With head ayerted, yet ready ear, 
She stands by the side of her austere sire, 
Feeding, at times, the unequal fire, 
With the yellow knots of the pitch-pine tree, 
Whose flaring light, as they kindle, falis 
On the cottage roof, and its black log-walls, 
And over its inmates three. 
From Sagamore Bonython’s hunting-flask 
The fire-water burns at the lipof Megone: 
“Will the Sachem hear what his father shall ask 2 
Will he make his mark, that it may be known, 
On the speaking-leaf, that he gives the land 
From the Sachem’s own, to his father’s hand?” 


The fire-water shines in the Indian’s eyes 

As he rises, the white man’s bidding to do: 
“Wuttamuttata—weekan! Mogg is wise, 

For the water he drinks is strong and new; 
Mogg’s heart is great !—will he shut his hand, 
When his father asks for a little land?” 

With unsteady fingers, the Indian’has drawn 

On the parchment the shape of a hunter’s bow: 
“Boon water—boon water—Sagamore John! 

Wuttamuttata—weekan! our hearts will grow!” 
He drinks yet deeper—he mutterslow— ~~ 
He reels on his bear-skin to and fro— 

His head falls down on his naked breast— 
He struggles, and sinks to a drunken rest, 


‘Humph—drunk as a beast !—and Bonython’s brow 
___Is darker than ever with evil thought— 
‘The fool hath signed his warrant; but how 
And when shall the deed be wrought? 
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Speak Ruth!—why what the devil is there 
o fix thy gaze in that empty air? 
Speak, Ruth!—by my soul, if 1thought that tear, 
Which shames thyself and our purpose here, 
Were shed for that cursed and pale-faced dog, 
Whose green scalp hangs from the belt of Mogg, 
And whose beastly soul is in Satan’s keeping— 
This—this’—he dashes his hand upon 
The rattling stock of his loaded gun— ' 
‘Should send thee with him to do thy weeping? 


‘Father !"—the eye of Bonython 

Sinks, at that low, sepulchral.tone, 

Hollow and deep, as it were spoken 
By the unmoving tongue of death— 

Or from some statue’s lips had broken— 
A sound without a breath! 

‘Father !—my life I value less 

Than yonder fool his gaudy dress; 

And how it endsit matters not, 

By heart-break, or by rifle-shot: 

But spare awhile the scoff and threat— 

Our business is not finished yet? 


‘True, true, my girl—I only meant 
To draw again the bow unbent— 
Harm thee, my Ruth! I only sought 
To frighten off thy gloomy thought— 
Come—let ’s be friends!’ he seeks to clasp 
His daughter’s cold, damp hand in his—- 
Ruth startles from her father’s grasp, 
As if each nerve and muscle felt, 
Instinctively, the touch of guilt, 
Through all theirsubtle sympathies. 


He points her to the sleeping Mogg: 
‘What shall be done with yonder dog? 
Scamman is dead, and revenge is thine— 
The deed is signed, and the land is mine; 
And this drunken fool is of use no more, 
Save as thy hopeful bridegroom, and sooth, 
*T were christian mercy to finish him, Ruth, 
Now, while he lies like a beast, on our floor, 
If not for thine, at least for his sake, 
Rather than let the poor dog awake 
To drain my flask, and claim as his bride 
Such a forest-devil to run by his side— 
Such a Wetuomanit as thou would’st make!” 


He laughs at his jest. Hush—what is there ?— 
The sleeping Indian is striving to rise, 
With his knife in his hand, and glaring eyes!~ 
“Wagh !—Mogg will have the pale face’s hair, 
For his knife is sharp, and his fingers can help 
The hair to pull and the skin to peel— 
Let him cry like a woman, and twist like an eel, 


The great Captain Scamman must lose his scalp! 
And Ruth, when she sees it, shall dance with Mogg.’ 


His eyes are fixed—but his lips draw in,— 
With a low, hoarse chuckle, and fiendish grin— 
And he sinks again like a senseless log. 


Ruth does not speak—she does not stir; 

But she gazes down on the murderer, 

Whose broken and dreamful slumbers tell, 

Too much for her ear, of that deed of hell. 

She sees the knife, with its slaughter red, 

And the dark fingers clenching the bear-skin bed! 
What thoughts of horror and madness whirl 
Through the burning brain of that fallen girl! 


John Bonython lifts his gun to his eye, 
Its muzzle is close to the Indian’s ear— 
But he drops it again. ‘Some one may be nigh, 


And I would not, that even the wolves should hear. 


He draws his knife from its deer-skin belt— 

Its edge with his fingers is slowly felt— 
Kneeling down on one knee, by the Indian’s side, 
From his throat he opens the blanket wide; 

And twice or thrice he feebly essays 

A trembling hand with the knife to raise. 


‘I cannot’—he mutters—‘did he not save 
My life from a cold and wintry grave, 
When the storm came down from Agioochook, 


And the north-wind howled, and the tree-top shook— 


And I strove, in the drifts of the rushing snow, 
Till my knees grew weak and I could not go, 
And I felt the cold to my vitals creep, 

And my heart’s blood stiffen, and an ll sleep! 

I cannot strike him—Ruth Bonython! 

In the devil’s name, tell me—what’s to be done!’ 


Oh! when the soul, once pure and high, 

Is stricken down from Virtue’s sky, 

As, with the downcast star of morn, 

Some gems of light are with it drawn— 

And, through its night of darkness, play 

Some tokens of its primal - 

Some lofty feelings linger still,— 

The strength to dare, the nerve to meet 
Whatever threatens with defeat 

Its all-indomitable will!— 

But lack the meaner mind and heart, 
Though eager for the gains of crime, 
Oft, at their chosen place and time, 

The strength to bear their evil part; 

And, shielded by their very vice, 

Escape from Crime, by Cowardice, 


Ruth starts erect—with blood-shot eye, 
And lips drawn tight across her teeth, 
Showing their locked embrace beneath, 

In the red fire-light—*Mogg must die! 


Give me the knife!/—The outlaw turns, 

Shuddering in heart and limb, away— 

But fitfully there the hearth-fire burns, 

And he sees on the wall, strange shadows play. 
A lifted arm, a tremulous blade, 

Are dimly pictured, in light and shade, 

Plunging downthe darkness. Hark, that cry! 
Again—and again—he sees. it fall— 

That shadowy arm down the lighted wall! 

He hears quick footsteps—a shape flits by !--- 
The door on its rusted hinges creaks--- 
‘Ruth---daughter Ruth! the outlaw shrieks; 

But no sound comes back---he is standing alone 
By the mangled corse of Mogg Megone! 
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quial triumphs, has frequently presented more inducements to 
great men, than fame with all her seductive promises; and 
Sharpe and Mackintosh are of the number who have preferred 
the applause of their contemporaries to that of posterity. 

Sharpe was a relict of the Johnsonian era, and had mingled 
in the intellectual conflicts of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and a host 
of other great men. He was one of Cumberland’s best friends, 
and‘ was one of the executors of his estate. His society, like 
that of Coleridge, was eagerly sought after, by those who were 
anxious to witness the extemporaneous brilliancy of great in- 
tellects. He was the master spirit of a magic circle, and all 
who entered it, acknowledged the deliciousness of its enchant- 


The second part consists principally of the confession of ment—for in it were found the delights unaccompanied with 


Ruth, to “Father Ralle.”” When she is nearly through with this, 


the dangers of the Circean fable. We dd notcultivate conver- 


“a tall; gaunt form comes plunging through the narrow cha- sation enough in our country. This was one of the subjects 


pel-door; andan Indian 





“flings 

His blanket back from his wampum rings. 
Merciful God! what sees she there ? 

Her father’s scalp of thin gray hair!” 


Nor shriek is given, nor groan is heard— 
Nor lip is moved, nor hand is stirred; 
With one long, glassy, spectral stare, 
The enlarging eye is fastened there, 
Asif that scalp of whitened hair 

Had power to change at sight alone— 
Even as the serpent-locks which bound 
Medusa’s fatal forehead round— 

The gazer into stone! 


The Indian’s knife is raised on high— 

Why stays it in the empty air? 
Before the startled warrior’s eye, 

The Jesuit’s silver cross is bare! 
Cowering and trembling, at the sight, 
And muttering, in his wild affright, 
A prayer to Squawmanit, with whom, 
Of weal or woe, rests woman’s doom, 
Yet tracing, mid that heathen prayer, 
The Christian’s holy sign in air; 
Rebuked and awed, that savage wild 
Is powerless as a very child. 


“Rise, woman!—nought can harm thee now: 
Live for repentance, vigils, prayers; 
The crimson may be made as snow, 
By penance long and tears.” 
She does not speak—she stirs no limb— 
No breath waves back the fallen curl; 
Awe-struck, the Jesuit bendeth him 
Over the wretched girl. 
The heart is still—the pulse has fled— 
The unclosed eye is fixed and dim, 
Rots Bonytuon is dead! 


Thus ends the poem. We have extracted largely from it— 
partly because it is not published in a volume, but in a maga- 
zine of limited circulation in this section of the union, and 
partly because we consider it a production of much merit, with 
occasional passages equal to anything, in their way, from an |} 
American pen. We observe one fault in “*Mogg Megone,” 
which belongs to many of Mr. Whittier’s poems: a careless- |} 
ness of rhyme, which is at times really provoking, and often |} 
mars the beauty of some otherwise faultless passage. Mr. W. is 
certainly not ignorant, that ‘caught? and ‘not’ rhyme badly, and 
that ‘arm’ and ‘calm, ‘drawn’ and ‘scorn,’ ‘worn’ and ‘drawn,’ 
‘us’ and ‘curse,’ do not rhyme at all; and yet, in this and others 
of his longer poems, such words are frequently tortured into 
companionship. This,however, is merely a blemish ; and “Mogg |} 
Megone,” we think, will establish Mr. Whittier’s reputation. e. 


contemplated by Mr. Grimke, in his scheme of social and in- 
telleetual reformation. We give too much of our time to filling 
our pockets, and never seem to think that there are such things 
as vacant apartments in our Attic stories, which we might fill 
up with great advantage. The truth is, one great reason why 
conversation does not maintain deserved consideration in our 
country, is, that it gives an individual less eclat in general so- 
ciety than wealth does. When this error is extirpated a new 
and better order of things will maintain, and intellect, and not 
gold, will be the standard by which the ‘worth of individuals 
will be judged. 





Mr. Crayton.---This gentleman’s effort to make an ascen- 
sion, last week, proved unsuccessful, The failure, we are 
assured by him, was entirely the result of mismanagement on 
the part of some of his friends. The atmosphere was very 
light, and there wasa great amount of ballast inthe car. It was 
Mr. Clayton’s intention to have ascended a little distance, for 
the purpose of ballancing the ballast and the ascensional power 
jof the balloon. There was quite a crowd about the cat, and 
when the zronaut gave the word to some of them, to let goa 
| part of the ropes, they let them all go, and off he went. The 
wind blew very fresh, and he passed rapidly above the heads of 
ber spectators. When he discovered he was entirely loose, he 
| with great coolness immediately commenced lighting his car by 
throwing over the ballast. He seized a bag containing twenty 
pounds of sand, but before he could throw it out, the car came 
{in contact with a shed, and it was knocked from his hands.--- 
| The shed was cleared and the balloon descended, and Clayton 
|seized another bag of sand and threwit out. The balloon then 
| rose, but unfortunately struck the side of a house. He caught 
jhold of the eaves, but the wind being very high, the netting 
| dashed against the chimney, was torn, and the’balloon was soon 
lfreed from its bonds. Clayton was not much hurt; he sti!l 
lives, and if his life continues we have no doubt will succeed in 
accomplishing the object which he had in view. 

Mr. Clayton thinks he will be ready to get under way for the 
Atlantic,.in about six weeks, until which time our eastern 
‘ene will not have the satisfaction of looking on the little 
man, who has borne away the palm, so triumphantly, from all 
|the @ronautic aspirants. His intrepidity on the recent effort 




















; Was most remarkable; we really think that if he were to hap- 
pen to meet a whole host of meteoric bodies, one of these nights, 
|he would scan them just as coolly as any of us earth-doomed 
mortals would. The next time he essays to go heavenward, we 
| hope his particularly kind friends will strive to repress their 
| feelings, and keep their dear faces at a respectful distance from 
him, for they had well nigh killed him with kindness on the 
|other day. Gentlemen, touch your beavers, at a distance, but 
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Ricuarp Suarre.—This gentleman, well known in the En- 
glish literary circles, died on the thirteenth of March. He was, 
so faras we have learned, one of those fortunate individuals 
who enjoy an eminent reputation during their lives, and are at 


the same time, universally respected for distinguished moral 


and social qualities. Mr. Sharpe must have been quite an old 


man; for, if we recollect rightly, he published a work on the 


English lauguage as long ago as 1784. His last production was 


published about a year since, entitled Letters and Essays. No 


one could read this little work, without regretting that its au- 


thor had not published a great many others of a similar kind, 
to the execution of which he was entirely competent. 


Sir James Mackintosh said that Sharpe was the best critic of 
his time; and some of his letters which we have read to this 


distinguished philosopher, afford strong evidence of the cor- 


rectness of the opinion. He had made himself master of his 


vernacular tongue, and his writings are models of a pure En- 


for Clayton’s sake, henceforth, let his hands alone; for a man 
needs all his wits, and hands too, when he is preparing to take 
a moonlight view of the peaks of thegeverlasting Alleghanies. 

Contributions are being made by our citizens, which we 
think will save our zronaut from any pecuniary loss. 





Exocution.—By a reference to our advertising sheet,’ it will 
be seen that Mr. McLeod, a gentleman very generally known 
throughout the Union for his excellence in the science of Elo- 
cution, has established himself in this city, and is delivering 
lectures and instructing classes in an art which nearly every 
one is at some time called on to make use of. Mr. McLeod 
does not, like many teachers of elocution, seek to give to each 
passage a particular gesture or inflection of voice, but he pur- 
sues a sygtem calculated to develope the tone, the vocal powers, 
and to give grace and energy to the movements, and then, di 
recting the attention of the student to the senge of the passage 
he is reading, he leaves to the good sense and taste of the reader 
the particular modulation of voice and action suitable thereto; 
—andas he has elsewhere been eminently successful as an in- 
structor, we have no doubt he will be equally so here. 








The Rev. J, T. Brooke, late pastor of the protestant episcopal 


glish style. His thoughts on poetry and eloquence are among|| church of Georgetown, D. C., officiated on last Sunday for the 
the best we have ever read on these subjects. He was a very || first time, as rector of Christ’s church in this city. 


brilliant man in conversation, and, like his friend Mackintosh, 


seems to have preferred talking out his thoughts to writing 











The society of St. Paul’s church of this city, are about erect+ 





themout. The gratification which is felt on witnessing collo- j]ing a new house of worship on Fourth street, near Walnut, 




















GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CHARACTER AND CONDITION Of THE HoTrTENTOoTs.—The 
Hottentots are possessed of acute, but not very powerful 
or durable feelings. Their character is one of singular 
weakness, joined to the most lively preceptions and obser- 
vation of external things. Their reasoning powers are of 
a mean order. They have not a little cunning when their 
suspicions are excited; but they are habitually honest, sin- 
cere and confiding; and will rather steal thancheat. They 
are quick in noting peculiarities of character or manner, 
but.are incapable of forming a chain of deductions from 
their observations. They are also peculiarly ignorant of 
relative value and numbers. Out of a dozen Hottentots, 
I have found only one or two able to count to the number 
of twenty; and [ remember one of them, who was by no 
means inferior in other respects, refusing to serve me for 
ten rix-dollars a month, telling me that he had always got 
five from the Dutch. After vainly attempting to shew him 
his mistake, I was at last obliged to take him on his own 
terms. The Hottentots are fickle in the extreme; quitting 
on a sudden whim a place where they have been well fed 
and well treated for months for another where they know 
they will be much worse off. If you ask them why they 
leave you, their usual answer is, ‘Almaglig! mynheer, ik 
hed hier geweost voor een hailen jaar,,—‘Almighty! sir, I 
have been here fora whole year.’ If they have liked their 
situation, they will readily return to you again after they 
have had their ramble, and admit that they were great 
fools to change it, but that they were tired, and wanted to 
roam a little. 
treme to their friends and acquaintances, and can refuse 
them a share of nothing they possess. This is one cause 
of their general poverty, and that so few of them acquire 
any considerable property of any kind. Oppression has 
drawn the bonds of union closer between them, as is al- 
ways the case in such circumstances. Hottentots are like 
one large family, bound together by common injuries, com- 
mon feelings, and common interest. This union consti- 
tutes their happiness, and of this comfort, tyranny cannot 
deprive them. Theft is very uncommon among them, 
and they may be safely entrusted with anything but in- 
toxicating liquors, which they are not able to resist. 


«The most amiable trait in the character of these peo- | 


ple is their sincerity. It isa well known fact that a Hot- 
tentot when he is examined before a court of justice, gen- 
erally tells the whole truth without disguise, though he is 
certain that his own convictionand punishment will imme- 
diately follow his confession. So often have I observed 
this noble trait in their character, that I would at any time 
attach more credit to the assertion of a Hottentot regard- 


ing any simple matter of fact, than to the oath of one of||a State or Territory in our whole land which can com- 


the lower classes of our own countrymen in the colony 
when they have any object to serve by deception. I now 
come to the vices of the Hottentots. 
lasting resentment, they are passionate, savage, and cruel 
to their women and children on the slightest provocation. 
The men hardly ever come to blows in their quarrels; but 
the unhappy wife generally has to suffer for every tempo- 
rary resentment of the husband, whether she has been the 
cause of it or not. On these occasions, the brutal husband 
often beats his wife in the most cruel manner, treads her 
under foot, and uses her in a way that would be death toa 
more delicate female. The wife, on her part, is by no means 
deficient in the artillery of her sex, and uses her natural 
weapons with great effect, scratching, biting, and tearing 
the hair with the most undaunted courage, until she sinks 
to the ground with exhaustion; but the tongue still wags 


with unabated volubility in an overwhelming torrent of 


oaths and contumelious terms, which aggravates her pun- 
ishment, until the infuriated husband is driven half frantic 


with disappointed rage. Contrary to the well established | 


maxim applied to such cases, I have interfered to prevent 
fatal consequences; but finding that only tended to increase 
the evil, 1 was relunctantly compelled to allow them to 
belabor each other in their own way. These shocking 
scenes are generally occasioned by drinking, to which vice 
they are very much addicted. Intoxication seems to have 
a much more infuriating effect on savages than on civilized 
men, which is simply because they are less habituated to 
self restraint. It is forthe same reason that a vulgar per- 
son may easily be distinguished from a gentleman under 
the like circumstances, and that the effects of intemperance 
are more pernicious to the former than to the latter. There 
is, however, nothing rude in the manners of th@ Hotten- 
tots on ordinary occasions: they are extremely affectionate, 
and are very delicate in avoiding causes of offence, never 
contradicting or interrupting each other in conversation, 
unless they are excited by violent passions. Their con- 
versation is at the same time coarse and unrefined. Po- 
peany seems never to have been in use among them; and 
have often been told by aged Hottentots that illicit cor- 
respondence between the sexes was formerly very rare, 
and severely punished by their laws. The superstitious 
respect which savages entertain for men of a different col- 
ot has been made a powerful engine of corruption against 
them; and European nations, instead of improving their 
morals, have become the active agentsof their debasement. 
Most of the Hottentots within the boundaries of the colony 





The Hottentots are generous in the ex-| 
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are more or less of mixed race, arising chiefly from the 
connexion of white men with Hottentot women. . 

The older Hottentots are, however, generally of a pur- 
er race; which shows that their corruption has been gradu- 
ally increasing since the first settlement of the colony.— 
The women seldom repel] the advances of white men, for 
whom they have a decided personal preference, and they 
are generally faithful to them while the connexion subsists: 
they are so proud of these temporary engagements, that 
they ,seldom consent to live with one of their own nation 
afterwards. It may seem somewhat extraordinary to Eu- 
ropeans, but it is nevertheless true, that the colonists,both 
Dutch and English, are very partial to the female Hotten. 
tots. Some of the features of these people do not certain- 
ly agree with the commonly received ideas of beauty; but 
they have expressive eyes and a liveliness and grace of 
carriage that render them far from being unattractive.— 
The colonial female Hottentots, indeed, are often striking- 
ly elegant in their proportions, and they have all that 
| lightness and ease in their motions for which all savages 
||are remarkable: we need not therefore wonder that they 
| are often preferred to the clumsy, torpid, and insensible 

Dutchwomen, with their stony eyes and jealous domineer- 
ing manners. The offspring of the Dutch by the Hotten- 
||tot women are distinguished for uniting in their persons 
the vices of both races. In point of understanding, they 
jare superior to the Hottentots; and, by what I have seen 
jof them, I should think that, under other circumstances, 
many of them would show a decided superiority over the 
| Dutch; they assume it over the Hottentots, with whom 
|| they live, and hate the white population, to whose society 
) they can never aspire: they are also a stouter and taller race 
than the Hottentots, and share, in some degree, in the con- 
stitutional tendency of the Dutch to corpulence. The in- 
termixture of races seems to improve the intellectual pow- 
\jers as much as jt does the bodily proportions. The true 
Hottentots are a small and slight race, with acute senses 
jand lively irritable temper. People of this description 
seldom become corpulent; and I have never seen an instance 
ofa Hottentot man becoming absolutely fat, though it is not 
at all rare among the females.—.Moden in Southafrica. 











Tue Territory or Arxansas.—We are gratified in 
observing the rapid advancement and growing importance! 
\of this Territory. Lands are increasing in value and a 
|tide of emigration is pouring upon us, bidding fair to en- 
\title us soon tothe rank of a State. The unfavorable 
| impressions which our brethren of the States have enter- 
|tained concerning the country and its inhabitants are ra- 
pidly wearing away; and the great resources of the Ter- 
ritory are becoming known. It is certain that there is not 
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|| pete with Arkansas, in the extent and value of its mine- 
||ral productions. Zinc is abundant in many parts of it— 
Cobalt is found in the Hot Springs—and there is no doubt 
that Gold is to be found in the mountainous regions of the 
Territory. Tin will probably become the most valuable 
mineral export—of which there is a mine on the Cossitot. 
| It is a metal which is found in but few places, and will be 
much more valuable than a mine of gold or silver. 

We were highly gratified, a short time since, during a 
hasty trip to the Hot Springs, sixty miles to the south of 
this place. The road to that place is well settled, and the 
country much more improved than we had imagined. 
The Hot Springs will hereafter be the most valuable 
watering place in the United States, and the great place 
of fashionable resort for the South and West. The place 
which bears that name is a narrow valley between two 
ridges; and the Hot Springs break out from under the 
eastern ridge, in sogne twenty small rills and springs, 
close to a clear running branch of cold and pleasant water. 
The water of the Hot Springs is hot enough to boil an 
egg; and whether hot or when cooled, it is pleasant to the 
taste, resembling lime water. It deposits a sediment, 
composed probably in part of lime, which soon. hardens 
into a kind of rock, resembling scoria, spongy and light. 
In all chronic diseases and billious attacks, these waters 
are of great use. Bath houses and sweat hovses are 
already built, and experience is daily showing the value 
of these waters. Fifteen miles this side of the spring, 
in what is called the Magnet Cove, are a number of fine 
sulphur and chalybeate springs, which are found to be 
very efficacious. 

The only cause which prevents the improvement of 
the Hot Springs, is the fact that the place and the coun- 
try thereabouts have not been surveyed, owing to a large 
quantity of the natural magnet in Magnet Cove, which 
affected: the compass; and the further fact that the pre- 
emption right to the Hot Springs is in dispute and unset- 
tled. Great quantities of fine white quartz, (or rock 
erystal,) are found on the heads of Washita and brought 
to the Hot Springs, and oil stones abound at the latter 
place, equal in value and excellence to the Turkey oil- 
stones, and a citizen of that place is now erecting a ma- 
chine for working them.—Arkansas Advocate. 





Wever’s Cave is a natural curiosity which takes rank 
with the wonders of the universe—with the Fails of Ni- 
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of Antiparos—and yet, out of Virginia, it is hardly 
known to exist. Those who have never seen it, can 
hardly form a conjecture of its sombre grandeur and splen- 
dor. Its silent chambers, buried many feet beneath the 
surface of the earth, extend nearly half a mile in lencth, 
The light of day never penetrates these solemn caverns— 
the ‘blessed sun’ never reveals the treasures of nature 
which lie entombed within them. But when torch-light 
breaks the gloom which overhangs them, the brilliancy 
and grandeur of the scene is beyond all conception. The 
bright star, in a hundred different shapes, gleams all 
around, while the stupendous formations, and the gro- 
tesque imagery which meet the eye, make one doubt if he 
has not passed into a new state of being. The mind is 
carried back to the distant period when this silent labor 
of nature began—it contemplates the ages and ages which 
have rolled away, the empires which have fallen, while 
the little water-drop has silently and surely performed its 
office, regardless of the conflicts of nations, and heedlesg 
of the angry elements. But a newspaper is not the place 
to indulge in these reflections. 
of-fact suggestions, and then conclude this notice. 
Weyer’s Cave 1s situated in Augusta county, Virginia, 
in the valley of the Shenandoah, and about seven miles 
from the Blue Ridge. It-is perfectly accessible, and may 














agara, with the Natural Bridge, and the far famed Grotto 


be conveniently taken on the way to the Sulphur Springs, 
; The communication from this and the other northern cities 
ito Fredericksburg, is nearly the whole distance by steam 
|—-thence to Charlottsville the roads are very good. The 
|Cave is only about 32 miles from the latter town, and the 
|route one of the most picturesque in the whole State. 
| With such facilities, our traveling community should not 
|delay to make a visit to Weyer’s Cave, and those who 
really love to look upon the works of nature, will not fail 
|to go there. As a further inducement, I would remark, 
|that the proprietor of the Cave, and.all who are connect- 
ied with it, are among the most intelligent and hospitable 
persons.— Newyork Commercial. 





SpecuLaTion 1n Stocks and real property is more gen- 
eral and extravagant than it has been before for many years, 
in allour principalcities. A gambling spirit is apt to prove 
epidemic, and becomes violent in proportion to its spread. 
It seizes on men in all sorts of circumstances, diverti 
them from the regular pursuits and hopes of jeunes aa 
stimulating them to risks by which their minds are keptin 
extreme agitation, and all their means exposed to sudden 
and ruinous vicissitudes. We are told by intelligent gentle- 
men who have been lookers-on, of late, at Boston, Newyork, 
and in our own city, that multitudes are now prominent 
and desperate dealers in the stock and other speculation 
markets, of classes and ages, callings and positions in life, 
that formerly were never seen nor expected, and themselves 
never thought of acting, in such scenes. Small trades- 
men, shopkeepers, clerks of all degrees, operatives of town 
and country, members of the learned professions, students 
in the offices, beginners in the world without capital or 
with a little, all frequent the exchanges and the auction- 
grounds, totry their fortunes as with the lotteries. They 
chase bubbles not less intently than those who have leisure 
and money to spare. We scarcely need add that this dif- 
fusive excitement, subject as it is to rumors and various 
chances of the day or hour, is unfavorable to productive 
industry, to steady habits and sure aims, and to morals, 
which are always more or less in danger when hazard 
whets cupidity, governs action and determines fate ina 
general whirl of spirits and thoughts.—Philadelphia Na- 
tional Gazette. 


Tvurkisu Cookery.—We were induced by curiosity to 
enter a Turkish eating-house. The chief article of food 
is pilaff, or boiled rice and mutton, which is much finer 
flavored than any I ever tasted in America. Ascendinga 
high platform, wecrossed our legs with becoming gravity, 
and had the pleasure of seeing our dinner cooked before 
our eyes. The mutton is cut up into small pieces, of the 
size of aquarter of adollar. A spit, not much largerthan 
adarning needle, is thrust through a dozen of these bits, 
and when the required number is prepared, the spits are 
placed over a charcoal fire. They are roasted in this way 
very expeditiously, A soft, blackish cake of rice, pre- 
viously browned, is placed upon a large tinned plate of 
copper; melted grease, with finely chopped herbs, is pour- 
ed over the cake, and the miniature mutton chops, or 
xebaubs, are scraped off upon the copper; over the whole 
is poured a quantity of sour milk; and the dish is then 
prepared for eating. It was then placed upon a small 
stool, about six inches high, before us; and as knives and 
forks were, of course, out of the question, we ate with out 
fingers after the manner of the ancient Romans. We 
found the kebaub to be a most savory dish. Water was 
afterwards presented, with towels and soap, to wash our 
hands and beards, and a large goblet of clear iced water 
concluded the repast. 





‘‘ MUCH YET REMAINS” UNCOINED.—One of our exchange 
papers has christened its poetical corner, the ‘Saloon of 


Apollo!” Another, the “Temple of Muses.” A third, 





‘¢Tone’s Court.” 


I will make a few matter- 


Wail 
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